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UNITY OF ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


By Prof. M. Jacobs, of Pennsylvania College, GettySburg, Pa. 


WE have never entertained a single doubt as to the origin 
of man. We have always regarded the Sacred Scriptures, in 
reference to whose statements on the subject before us some 
minds profess to have found difficulties, as unequivocally teach- 
ing, throughout their whole extent, that all human beings have 
descended from one original pair, Adam and Eve. 

In early life, we read with a high degree of satisfaction Dr. 
Stanhope Smith’s “Essay on the figure and complexion of 
the human race.” Since then, the subject of the modifying 
influences of extraneous causes, of which some, at least, are 
not well understood, producing striking diversities and varieties 
among men, has continued to be, to us, one of considerable 
curiosity and interest. ‘The recent discussions, in the public 
journals, both of this country and of Europe, relative to the 
unity of origin of the human race, and especially the publica- 
tion, within a short period of each other, of several papers, by 
Dr. Morton, in Silliman’s Journal ; of the admirable work of 
Rev. Dr. Bachman, of Charleston, S. C.; of that of Rev. 
Dr. T. Smyth of the same city; and of several papers in the 
Christian Examiner, by Prof. L. Agassiz, on the same subject, 
have contributed greatly to increase that interest in our minds, 
as well as to excite, as we perceive, the attention of the more 
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intelligent portion of the public in reference to this question, 
as one of no ordinary importance. 

In the progress of the discussion, the question has success- 
ively assumed several different forms, of which we shall con- 
fine our attention to but two. I. Does the human family con- 
sist of more than one species? II. [f it consists of but one 
species, has it, in all its various branches and diversities, de- 
scended from a single or from many original pairs; or from 
communities created in different geographical centres? If 
these two questions be satisfactorily answered, the whole sub- 
ject will be set at rest. 

To many, these enquiries will, no doubt, appear to be quite 
superfluous. The subject may, to them, seem sufficiently 
plain, requiring no labored ‘course of argumentation to enable 
them to make up their minds. They feel perfectly satisfied 
themselves, and wonder that a doubt should ever have arisen 
in any mind exercising common sense, and willing to be satis- 
fied with the same amount of evidence here that they require in 
other things. And we confess, that we have sometimes felt 
like offering an apology to our readers, for the present attempt 
to place, before their minds, a condensed statement of the dis- 
cussions had on this subject. 

Our apology, however, is to be found in the fact, that some 
minds, under peculiar circumstances and influences, have en- 
tertained doubts as to the common origin of the human race, 
and given publicity to these doubts, in a manner calculated to 
unsetile the opinions of others. They either entirely deny 
the authority of the Bible on this, which they claim to be a 
purely scientific question, or, whilst they profess to entertain 
the highest reverence for it, strangely attempt to compel it to 
teach the plurality of origin of men. 

Were it not fora melancholy defect in human character, 
which makes it ready to receive and to be governed by error, 
the promulgation of such views would do but little harm, as 
there would be but few to embrace them, and they might be 
permitted to die unnoticed. But as every opinion, directly at 
variance with the plain and obvious teachings of the Bible, if 
entertained at all, is fraught with incalculable mischief, inas- 
much as it undermines its authority on all other points, upon 
which it professes to speak ; and as erroneous views upon this 
subject involve in impenetrable mystery the whole subject of 
human depravity, and human redemption through Christ, and 
thus ignore the sum and substance of all the teachings of the 
revelation of God to men, we deem it highly important, that 
the slender foundation, upon which the advocates of a diver- 
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sity of origin of men have built their opinions, should be ex- 
posed. 

On a former occasion,’ we attempted to show, in as short a 
compass as possible, “the consistency of the teachings of Ge- 
ology with those of Revelation.” It is our design in the pre- 
sent article, in like manner, again to show that Revelation and 
Science are perfectly consistent with each other, when properly 
understood and interpreted. 

Without stopping seriously to notice some absurd notions 
advanced, in the heathen mythologies, concertiing the origin 
of men, and since, with but little variation, repeated by a few 
moderns, founded upon the most discreditable views of man’s 
spiritual and intellectual nature; such as, that he arose from 
the lowest form of animal life, gradually, by a law of devel- 
opement, up through the monkey to be what he now is, we 
proceed to state the objections to the common origin of the 
human race made by men, some of whom stand high in sci- 
ence and general intelligence. 


I. Does the human family consist of more than one species? 


1. We ask, first, what does the Bible teach in reference to 
this question? In Gen. 1 : 26-28, the creation of the race of 
man is announced in general terms: in chapter 2: 7, the first 
man, Adan, is mentioned as formed, and placed in the Gar- 
den of Eden; in 18: 20, of the same chapter, an account of 
the creation of Eve is given; and in chapt. 3: 20, it is said: 
“And Adam called his wife’s name Eve; because she was the 
mother of all living.” “All living” can, certainly, mean no- 
thing less than the whole human family, and connects itself at 
once and inseparably with Adam and Eve, as the only pro- 
genitors of the race. ‘To maintain that they were the proge- 
nitors of only one branch, and that there were other progeni- 
tors for other branches of the human family is equivalent to 
declaring that the Sacred Scriptures, in the most obvious and 
natural meaning of their language, teach falsehood. 

2. Besides, in the history of the fall of Adam and Eve, the 
evident design is to explain the mode of the introduction of 
sin into the world, or the manner in which man became de- 
praved and brought upon himself the fearful evils of sin.— 
Numerous other passages declare, that fi Adam and Eve, 
thus fallen, was inherited, by descent from generation to gen- 
eration, the same fearful and melancholy characteristic. As 
“the whole world lieth in wickedness”; as “there is not a 
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man that liveth and sinneth not;” as the character of de- 
pravity belongs to every man and woman without exception ; 
this itself shows their common origin, and proves the Scripture 
representation to be true. The plain, common sense view of 
the whole of Scripture teaching is, that it refers the origin of 
all human depravity to Adam’s sin, (Romans 5: 12, 19), and 
death, to which all are subject, as its penalty. Any other 
supposition is a reflection upon the Author of Revelation, who 
would thus lead men, for whose benefit the revelation is pro- 
fessedly made, into error instead of truth. The existence of 
Sin, is an enigma upon any other supposition than its intro- 
duction through Adam. If there was a plurality of parental 
pairs, then each sinned after creation, or God must have cre- 
ated them with depraved natures, which again is a reflection 
upon His character. 

3. Again, the history of the atonement runs parallel with 
that of sin. The promise was made to Adam and his pos- 
terity. Inthe seed of Abraham all the nations of the earth 
were to be blessed. The Scriptures do not teach that any 
provision was made, but for the descendants of Adam. But 
a free salvation is to be proclaimed to all mankind, “Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature,” 
Mark 16: 15; and this shows them to be of one race. It 
comes to all, and finds them precisely alike in their moral 
character and wants, and it.shows itself alike adapted to effect 
a cure, and prepare them for eternal life. Indeed, it seems to 
us to be perfectly unaccountable, how an unprejudiced mind 
can sit down, and in the light of history, and of experience, 
and of the Bible, study human character, and not acknowledge 
the perfect truthfulness with which it mirrors forth every hu- 
man heart, and the alike adaptation to all of the Gospel plan 
of salvation ; ; and that from beginning to end, on almost every 
page, directly and indirectly, it intends to teach that all men 
are descended from Adam and Eve, the first and only original 
pair. And, the unanimous understanding has, until recently, 
been, that such are the things which are there designed to be 
taught. When Paul declared to the Athenians, that God had 
“made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the 
face of the earth,” Acts 17: 26, he manifestly intended to de- 
clare, that they wege not, as they vainly supposed themselves 
to be, a people of vie exalted origin than others, but that 
they descended from the same parentage, stood in the same 
relations to God, and had the same interest in the messages of 
the Gospel, which he was proclaiming to them. They could 
have understood him in no other sense; for it was the very 
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object of his address, to correct in their minds, a notion some- 
what similar to that of some moderns, who maintain that one 
blood only means one nature or kind, without involving a 
common parentage. 

4. We come next to enquire, what are the teachings of 
science, in reference to this subject? In the accumulated ob- 
servation and experience of many generations there is fre- 
quently to be found, on some subjects, as there manifestly is 
on this, a vast amount of connected knowledge to which we 
cannot, in a general sense, deny the name of science. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that the almost universal opinion of all 
mankind, savage as well as civilized, in all ages and coun- 
tries, has been, that all men have descended from the same 
first pair; diverging, in the infancy of the race, more or less 
rapidly from the normal type, so as to give rise to all the di- 
versities in stature, figure and color observable in the different 
tribes and nations of the earth. So steady and uniform has 
this opinion been, that it has been almost regarded as an axiom ; 
requiring no proofs to produce conviction. ‘The similarity, not 
to say almost indentity, in their physical, moral and intellectual 
constitution, is so closely correspondent, even in the minute 
details, whilst the diversities are confined within such narrow 
limits, that, if even we had no professed history of the origin 
of man, the conclusion irresistibly produced by the slightest 
examination, is precisely that which we have named. The 
Sacred Scriptures only make definite what would, without 
them, be indefinite and uncertain. We feel no hesitation in 
asserting that no one, who has not some favorite theory to sup- 
port, some prejudice to gratify, or some other special object to 
accomplish, will be inclined to any other opinion. 

5. Amongst the moderns, we believe, Voltaire was the first 
to call in question the unity of the race. Believing that the 
Scriptures unequivocally taught, that Adam was the great pro- 
genitor of the family, and that from this basis they evolved the 
doctrine of the native depravity of all men, of the redemp- 
tion by Christ, and of the judgment to come and its rewards 
and punishments, which formed their sum and substance, he 
eagerly sought, upon this ground, to cast discredit upon them, 
and to show that their teachings could not be relied upon. 
He professed to see, after examination, sufficient grounds for 
asserting, that the Negro was not of the same original stock 
with the white nations; but that he constitutes a distinct and 
inferior species. His followers, (we do not mean to say, that 
they are or have been all such in his cheerless infidelity, al 
though we must be allowed to express our regret to see them 
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in such company,) when pressed with the argument derivable 
from the nature of species, which is, that fertility is an evi- 
dence of, and sterility an evidence against the identity of spe- 
cies, asserted that the descendants of a mixed parentage of 
white and black were short-lived, and, though fertile to some 
extent, gradually became extinct. And when satisfactory proof 
was furnished, that neither were they short-lived, nor less fer- 
tile and enduring than the average of men of pure and un- 
mixed races, they changed their ground, and tried to prove, 
that ia other departments of nature, allied species produced a 
fertile offspring, capable of being perpetuated as a distinct and 
intermediate tace ; and if hybrid animals and plants could be 
perpetuated as independent races, fertility was not a test of 
species, and therefore the human family, though no difference 
is observable as to fertility however mixed the parentage, may 
consist of several distinct species. But how signally they 
have failed in this attempt may readily be seen. 

On the strictly scientific part of the question, Dr. Bachman 
has met those, who either deny the authority of the Bible, or 
that it covers the ground, with a most triumphant argument, 
in his work entitled, “The doctrine of the unity of the human 
race examined on scientific principles.” ‘Too much praise 
cannot ‘be bestowed upon this work, for its clearness and 
sometimes elegance of style, for its well arranged and striking 
statements of facts, and for its most convincing and and un- 
answerable arguments. We have read a considerable portion 
of it several times, and, we are free to confess, it was with in- 
creased satisfaction. After reéxamining the objections of some 
of his opponents, it appears to us that he has not left a single 
one unanswered. 

Acknowledging our indebtedness to him, for a large portion 
of the materials which we intend using, we shall endeavor to 
present the scientific argument for the unity of the origin of 
the human race, as it has successively presented itself to the 
public, under its different phases. In passing, we must re- 
mind our readers of a distinction, strenuously insisted on by 
Agassiz, and to which there can be no objection. By unity 
of origin is meant, that all men descended from one original 
pair ; by unity of race is meant, that they are one in nature 
or blood, being physically, mentally and morally the same in 
all essential respects; it remaining yet an open question 
whether they may or may not have descended from a single 
or plurality of ancestral pairs. The unity of the species, as 
necessarily involved in the former, will, therefore, occupy our 
attention in the first place. 
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6. “Species embraces all such individuals as may have ori- 
ginated from a common stock. Such individuals bear an es- 
sential resemblance to each other, as well as to their common 
parent, in all their parts.” Thus any number of stems of 
Indian corn (Zea Mays) are so many individuals all of the 
same species, having descended from the same parent stem, 
from which evidently no stem of wheat or barley could ever 
have originated. This is, without doubt, the common sense 
and general idea of species in the organic world, and until 
men were desirous of supporting a particular theory, no modifi- 
cation of this definition was deemed necessary. This is what 
experience and observation, by which alone we gain our know- 
ledge of the individuals of the animate world and learn to 
classify them, almost infallibly teach us. By a closer obser- 
vation of those individuals of the animal kingdom which have 
thus had a common origin, we notice, that they “resemble 
each other in dentition, and general’ structure, that in wild 
animals, as a general rule, they must approach the same size ; 
but that in both wild and domesticated animals they must 
have the same duration of life, the same period of utero-ges- 
tation, the same average number of progeny, the same fiabits 
and instincts; in a word, they belong to one stock that produce 
fertile offspring by association.”* Go whither we will, whereso- 
ever we meet with men, however diverse the circumstances 
under which they live, we find them possessing these common 
characters, by most of which they are as widely distinguished 
from all other individuals of the animal kingdom as they are 
identified with each other. “The characters, moreover, which 
distinguish and separate them as a species from all other animals 
are as distinct and infallible as are those which form the ge- 
nera.”’* In anatomical structure; in the number and arrange- 
ment of the muscles; in the organs of respiration, digestion, 
and circulation ; in the temperature of the blood; in the pe- 
riod of gestation; in longevity; in their powers of speech ; 
in the faculties fof their minds; in their modes of recording 
and transmitting their thoughts; in their capabilities of im- 
proving the knowledge which they derived from their ancestors ; 
in their use of fire, and in their structures, formed for protec- 
tion against atmospheric influences; in the diseases and ail- 
ments to which they are subject; in their possession of a con- 
science, which approves when they do right, and condemns 
when they do wrong ; in their belief in the existence of a God, 


* Wood’s Class Book of Botany, p. 27. 
* Bachman on unity of human race, p. 19. 3 [bid p. 10. 
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who rewards the virtuous arid punishes the guilty; and in 
their hopes and fears, both in reference to the future of this 
life, and the future of a world to come; all the various 
branches of the human family, though living under a great 
variety of circumstances, are alike.* An identity in but a few 
of these particulars, we think, ought to be sufficient to produce 
conviction, and how much rather when it exists in so many! 

7. Varieties. Wis, however, not to be denied, that striking 
and permanent differences exist among the different branches 
of this family. These diversities are so striking, as at once to 
arrest the attention of the most careless observer. ‘They prin- 
cipally consist in the color of the skin, the form of the hair, 
the form of the face and countenance, and in the size of the 
brain. Seizing upon these characteristic differences, natural- 
ists have sought to distribute the family of man into different 
races; some have included them in two, the white and the 
black ; others in five: the Ethiopean, Caucasian, Mongolian, 
American, and Malay races; and others in eleven. ‘These, 
the advocates of the unity of origin of all, have looked upon 
merely as varieties of one and the same species, having origin- 
ated @nder the difference of circumstances in which different 
families were placed, in the early history of the race; whilst 
the opponents of the doctrine of the unity of their origin have 
tried to elevate them into so many species, each of which had 
a separate and independent origin. 

The Ethiopean, or Negro race is black and has crisped hair ; 
the European white ; the Mongolian olive ; the Malay brown ; 
and the American copper-colored. In the last four the hair is 
mosily straight, inclining, ia many cases, even among Europe- 
ans and their descendants, to curl, and in the last three it is 
uniformly black, with a decided tendency to be coarse in the 
last. But that color cannot form the ground of a specific dis- 
tinction is evident, when we consider that it is not uniform in 
any of the above named races. The middle and Northern 
Europeans are, indeed, fair-skinned; but a very marked dif- 
ference is already observable in Southern France, Spain, Italy, 
and other countries lying on the Mediterranean. The rete 
mucosum, the seat of color, is there considerably darkened ; 
whilst the Arabs, Fellahs, Egyptians, Hindoos and some other 
Asiatic families which are descended from the Caucasian stock, 
the same from which the fair nations of Europe are descended, 
are almost black. Nor is the Negro race uniformly black.— 
The inhabitants of the Atlantic coast on the west of Africa, 





* Bachman u. h.r. pp. 24—29, and 147-8. 
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are considerably darker than those who dwell farther inland ; 
and those of the elevated central portions have less of what 
is considered the strong negro feature, differing but little in 
color, hair, or physiognomy from the Egyptians. “Most of 
them have well formed skulls, long faces, handsome, even 
Roman or Aquiline noses, thin lips and agreeable features. 
The negresses of these nations are as finely formed as the 
men, and are, with the exception of their color, as handsome 
as European women.”! Nor is the form of the Aair of the 
Negro a better ground of specific distinction. In several of 
the other races, even among the whites, there is in the hair of 
many individuals and of whole families so strong a tendency 
to curl, as to be impossible to keep it straight, and this pecu- 
liarity often descends to many generations. The difference 
between their hair and that of the Negro, is only one of de- 
gree and not of kind. Nor are the form of the nose, the ele- 
vation of the cheek bone, the size of the lips, and the position 
and form of the eye any better criteria for founding a specific 
distinction. In none of these respects is there entire, or even 
approximate uniformity in what are regarded the same races. 
There is, on the contrary, the greatest diversity. There is 
also a gradual shading of colors and features, and other char- 
acteristics of the One race into those of the other. Thus, on 
the one side of China towards the primitive seat of the white 
race, (Northern India,) “the Mongolians assume another ap- 
pearance; they resemble somewhat the Caucasian type. But 
towards Indo-China we have also a transition from the Malay- 
an type into the Caucasian, as we have from the Mongolian 
type into the Caucasian farther North. If, moreover, we take 
the trouble to compare the different African tribes, we shall 
observe that there are as great differences between them as be- 
tween the inhabitants of Asia.””* 

The form and size of the skulls form, moreover, not the 
slightest ground for specific distinction. Drs. Tiedeman and 
Morton, the former of Europe, and the latter of our own State, 
have investigated this subject with much zeal and patience. 
They have measured the capacities of as many of the skulls of 
the various races as they could collect, and made a careful 
comparison. “The brain of the negro,” says Prof. 'Tiedeman, 
“is upon the whole quite as large as that of the European and 
other human races. Many anatomists have incorrectly asserted 





* Bach. un. hum. r. p. 226. 
? Agassiz, in Christian Examiner, July 1850, p. 125. 
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that Europeans have a larger brain than negroes.”! From 


the measurements of Prof. Morton, it would appetr that “the 
Negro skull was less than the European, but within one inch 
as large as the Persians, Armenians, and Caucasians, and three 
square inches larger than two branches of the Caucasian race, 
the Indostanic and the Nilotic.”* An inspection of the tables 
of Professors Tiedeman and Morton, “will satisfy us of the 
utter futility of any attempt to divide the races of men into 
different species by the size of the brain.”’* 

Moreover, if we make any of the above named differences 
a ground of specific distinction in man, why should not we 
apply the same principle to other animals? If with Voltaire 
we should make the negro a separate species, because his rete 
mucosum is black, and the Albino, whether descended from 
black parents or white there being Albinos in all the races, 
another species, because in his the coloring matter is either 
entirely wanting or it is transparent, and because his hair is 
white and eyes red; why, when one hog is white and another 
from the same litter is black, should we not make them of dif- 
ferent species? “The ferret and English rabbit have produced 
albino varieties, which have been propagated for more than a 
hundred years; the dark colored fluid under the skin has 
given way to a white, transparent, and almost imperceptible 
fluid ;” the same has taken place with the rat, the mouse, the 
duck and other animals: but “we have not made new species 
of the ferret, the rabbit, the rat, or the mouse, because they 
have produced permanent varieties that are white.”* Upon 
none or all of these grounds can we found a specific distinc- 
tion among men. Accordingly, those naturalists, who advo- 
cate a plurality of races and also of species, are by no means 
agreed among themselves as to the number, for the obvious 
reason, that no line of demarcation can be drawn, by which 
the several species may be separated. And we are free to say, 
that the diversities existing among the different families of 
men, are neither as numerous nor as striking as those which 
are known to exist among some inferior animals, which are 
undeniably of the same species, 

8. Fertility inter se of the different varieties of men.— 
Not only have the different varieties of men the most striking 
common characteristics, physical, mental and moral, leaving 
scarcely room for the shadow of a doubt as to their specific 
identity ; but they carry with them, in a remarkable degree, 
the fundamental idea of species, which is, that they produce 


‘ Unity of hum. r. p. 226. * Ibid, p. 229 2 ibid, p. 229. ‘ibid, p. 32. 
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with each other a fertile offspring, capable of being perpetu- 
ated, independently of association with either parental line, 
which never is the case with the offspring resulting from the 
association with each other of merely allied species. ‘This 
point requires a separate and extended elucidation. 

“Tt is a long-established and undeniable fact, that all the 
races, in every age and in every country, produce prolific off- 
spring in their association with each other. The Caucasian, 
Mongolian, African, Malayan, and aboriginal American, all 
are affording us the most convincing evidences of this fact. 
In this manner, many new intermediate races have been pro- 
duced on the confines of Asia, Africa and Europe, and, within 
the last two hundred years, a new race has sprung up in Mex- 
ico and South America, between one branch of the Caucasian 
and the native Indian, together with no small admixture of 
African blood. In the U. States, since the first settlement in 
Virginia, in 1607, the two extremes of African and Caucasian 
have met and produced an intermediate race. We know them 
to be fully as prolific, if not more so than the whites, where 
their constitution has not been impaired by dissipation. We 
will not stop to enquire whether this race is equally as long- 
lived as either of the originals; but even here we find no dif- 
ficulty, as no one will be disposed to deny the fact, that some 
races of the pure Caucasian, Mongolian and African families 
are more robust and longer lived than others. ‘The facts, how- 
ever, are undeniable, that all these half breeds are prolific with 
each other, dnd we can point out the descendants of at least 
five generations, both in Carolina and New York, where there 
has been no intermixture with either of the original varieties ; 
and they are to this day as prolific as any of the other races 
of men, We are aware that labored articles have been written 
to show, that the descendants of the two races, especially 
those between the Caucasian and African, in process of time, 
become sterile. We believe, however, this argument is virtu-_ 
ally abandoned. The learned researches of Dr. Morton, ( Cra- 
nia Americana) will, we think, set this matter for ever at rest. 
The accounts, scattered throughout his learned essay, of the 
many intermediate tribes of nations that have derived their 
origin from an admixture of Mongolian, Malayan, American, 
Caucasian and African blood, are calculated to convince all 
who have hitherto entertained any doubts on this subject, that 
not only these widely separated, but all the varieties in the 
human species produce, in perpetuity, an intermediate and 
fertile progeny.”' In Africa there is a mixed race descended 
* Bachiwan on Unity of Human Race, pp. 115, 116. 
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from the intermarriage of negroes and Portugese; on the Or- 
ange river in South Africa is the growing tribe of the Griquas, 
resulting from the intermixture of the original Dutch settlers 
and the Hottentots; and several races resulting from the in- 
termixture of Africans, Spaniards, and Portugese are found 
in South, as also in North America; in all amounting to up- 
wards of five millions of souls.'' ‘To so great an extent, in- 
deed, has this process of intermixture of races been carried, 
in almost every part of the world, that it is scarcely possible 
now to find any that has remained perfectly pure. And yet 
the fertility of the human family has not thus been in the 
least impaired. 

These facts being clearly understood and incontrovertible, 
what were the advocates of the plurality of species of the hu- 
man family todo? Man in all his associations remained fer- 
tile, but it was believed, and in a manner considered as settled, 
that sterility belonged to the hybrids or the descendants of two 
allied but different species among all other animals. Was man 
an exception to the general law amongst animal natures, or 
did it still admit of a question whether hybiids among other 
animals were or were not sterile inter se? If it could be shown 
in the last case that hybrids were fertile, it might yet be true 
that man consisted of a plurality of species. Amongst those 
who addressed themselves with great diligence to exhibit to the 
world, that in numerous cases hybrids were produced, which 
remained fertile for an indefinite length of time, and sought 
to produce the impression, that thus new races were formed, 
and consequently, that the varieties in the human family might 
have been the result of such intermixture of several originally 
distinct human species, was Dr. Morton, who presented his re- 
searches to the public through Silliman’s Journal, in a paper 
whose object was to show, “that different species of animals 
are capable of producing together a fertile offspring, and there- 
fore hybridity ceases to be a test of specific affiliation.” Its 
title is: ““Hybridity in animals considered in reference to the 
question of the unity of the human species.” ‘This paper, 
when it appeared in the above named Journal, we read with 
considerable interest and attention; and we confess that we 
were not a little surprised with some of the cases which he 
cited as well ascertained facts, but had not ourselves the means 
of disproving or setting them aside. He did not certify to any 
of them as having come under his own observation, but gave 
them upon the authority of others, who had gathered them 


' Bachman on Unity of Human Race, p. 117. 
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from times remote and countries distant. Coming from a per- 
son of so high a standing in his profession and in the world of 
science, his paper necessarily attracted much attention, and 
gained not a few believers. Of the merits of this paper we 
shall say nothing upon our own authority ; but we take plea- 
sure in stating that all the cases of supposed fertile hybridity 
there adduced have been ably met and disproved by Dr. Bach- 
man. We hesitate not in saying that, in our opinion, he has 


‘ brought to the subject the very highest degree of qualification 


to enable him to express a reliable opinion. Having been 
passsionately devoted to the study of the natural history of 
animals and plants from early youth ; having had his attention 
much directed to the discrimination between species, with the 
description of many of which he has favored us in his numer- 
ous publications; having bestowed much time, both in this 
country and in Europe, in these investigations, and in making 
experiments numerous and satisfactory upon the subject of 
hybrids, he was eminently qualified to bring the question to a 
final decision. He has given the results of his varied experi- 
ence, and of his studies, thus protracted through many years, 
in his work on the “Unity of the human race,” already cited. 
We earnestly recommend our readers to peruse that work. It 
is a storehouse of facts on an interesting subject, presented in 
a most intéresting manner, so much so, that a scientific friend 
remarked to us that the work had to him all the charms of a 
novel. He there has taken up seriat¢im the cases adduced by 
Dr. Morton, and shown that the very existence of some was 
more than doubtful, that others rested upon vague statements 
of unreliable writers, and that in no case was the fertility of 
hybrids among themselves shown to be probable beyond the 
first generation. We may sum up the results of Dr. Bach- 
man’s extensive investigations in a few words: ‘Two species 
of animals, that are nearly allied, sometimes produce sterile 
hybrids,” such as the mule between the ass and the horse. 
“This occurs but seldom, and generally by human interven- 
tion, confinement or constraint. In rare instances this progeny 
is fertile when coupled with the original stock of either pa- 
rents ; and in a few cases these hybrids have been known to 
propagate, under these conditions, for two or three generations, 
when they became sterile; but we have no case on record, 
where a single new race of animal or bird has sprung up from 
an association of two different species.”! But as all the races 
of man are mereanty fertile amongst each omnes, and their 
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mixed descendants among themselves ad infinitum, we are 
driven to the conclusion, that all these are but varieties of the 
same species. 

9. Whence then these varieties? Are we warranted to 
believe, that varieties so great and striking could have arisen 
in the progress of descent, in a single species, under the varied 
circumstances in which man is placed? We answer yes. We 
may here again draw illustrations from the laws of animal na- 


ture, by referring to the history of the inferior orders as well. 


as to what is known of man. 
Observation teaches us, that plants and animals, in their 
wild state, seldom run into varieties; although there are some 
striking cases of these. Thus in a limited district in 8. Caro- 
lina, the scarlet azalea (Azalea Calendulacea) has produced 
double flowers, and at another point in the same State the 
Azalea Nudiflora, has exhibited the same phenomenon.! 
From a multitude of cases in the animal kingdom, we will 
cite afew: ‘The common wolf (Canis lupus), which has ex- 
tended itself over a considerable portion of the Eastern and 
Western Continents, in high northern and elevated regions is 
white ; in the temperate regions of Europe and America it is 
gray; in Florida it is black; and in Texas it is red. It va- 
ries not only in color, but also in size, form, and skull in dif- 
ferent localities; yet there are individuals which link the 
whole together in one series, so that naturalists are obliged to 
admit, that this widely roaming animal, which changes its 
form and color at every remove to new regions is one and the 
same species, existing under almost numberless varieties.* 
And so also “several species of squirrel, the white-footed 
mouse, the fox, and the Virginian deer, whose geographical 
ranges, like those of man, are wide and extensive, have great- 
ly varied in color, size and form from their original types.”* 
But animals subjected to a state of domestication, have 
shown a very great tendency to run into varieties so numerous 
and so great, that could we not trace them all up to a common 
stock, we should almost feel compelled to describe them as 
new species. This is eminently the case with the dog, the 
horse, the cow, the hog, the sheep, and several species of poul- 
try, “which have become the companions and benefactors of 
man, by contributing to his sustenance and comfort.” From 
the Newfoundland down to the little lap-dog, we have almost 
an endless variety of form, size, and color; with hair varying 
from the long and curled of the spaniel, on the one hand, to 
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the short and straight of the coach dog on the other ; and possess- 
ing a very great diverity of disposition, habits, and adaptation. 
And yet we are compelled to include them all in one species ; 
and they are known to have originated in their companionship 
with man in his varied circumstances and conditions. The 
horse, also, whose primitive stock we yet find roaming in the 
wilds of Tartary, has passed into numerous varieties. The 
diminutive Arabian horse, the Shetland poney, the fleet Eng- 
lish racer, and the gigantic Holland dray horse present striking 
peculiarities im form and size. The same may be said with 
regard to the other domesticated animals. Many of the most 
striking varieties can be traced t8 the time and place of their 
origination. ‘They sprang up under the inspection ofgman, 
and afford the most irresistible evidence of the fact, that, under 
new circumstances, changes occur in the secretions or other 
functions of the body by which striking peculiarities are pro- 
duced. In a similar manner, we see peculiarities arising in 
man when placed in new circumstances. Thus we see strik- 
ing national characteristics, which enable us, at first sight, to 
distinguish between people though geographically near. And 
what is more common than family and individual peculiarities, 
serving to distinguish their possessors from the rest of men! 

10. These varieties among animals are also permanent. 
They do not originate in one generation and pass away in the 
next. This is an established law in the whole living world. 
Varieties never revert to their originals. New varieties may 
spring up and fake the place of others, but the original is 
never reproduced when once there has been a departure from 
it. Still the law is such, that the departure of the successive 
varieties cannot run indefinitely from the specific norm, so as 
to lose their specific characters. The divergencies are con- 
fined within moderate limits. 

Applying these principles to man, who is capable of adapt- 
ing himself more, probably, than any other animal to a change 
of condition and circumstance, and who is more susceptible 
of receiving impressions from them in his bodily functions, 
we may suppose, that his most striking varieties were not long 
in developing themselves, and that these, becoming permanent, 
only admitted of modification from new and subordinate di- 
versities springing up under the new circumstances in which 
he was placed. The commonly received opinion may even 
be the most correct one, which is that there was a marked dif- 
ference among the sons of Noah, which, becoming permanent 
in their respective descendants, continued to characterize the 
great families of men afterwards. In these families, subor- 
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dinate varieties may have sprang up, from time to time, thus 
giving to the world the face which it has hitherto worn. This 
view, to say the least, is not improbable, as even in the present 
comparatively permanent state of the world, when man has 
run through nearly all the changes of which he is capable, 
we often find the most striking differences in the children of 
the same family, just as we also often find among the young 
of the same parents in the inferior animal world. All that is 
necessary to perpetuate a variety is to keep it alone, or free 
from admixture with others. Whensoever, therefore, the differ- 
ences in the family of Noah originated, and from whatever 
cause, it was sufficient to produce the state of the world which 
followed, if each branch kept by itself for several generations. 
And if the greater diversities among the lower animals have 
originated in the same species, in the progress of time, under 
the variety of circumstances in which they were placed, how 
much rather may not the Jess have originated in the family of 
man amidst his more extended migrations, and the varied 
changes of his condition physical, civil and moral, to which 
he was exposed. 

What may be the precise nature of the causes which are opera- 
tive in the production of varieties in the animal and vegetable 
kingdom, we are not in the present state of our knowledge 
able to say precisely. Nor is it necessary to the validity of 
out argument that we should be able to do so. The facts re- 
main unaffected, although we should not be able to assign a 
single cause. We are, however, notwithstanding that much 
obscurity and uncertainty yet prevail, able to go a considerable 
way in accounting for the production of many of the modifi- 
cations in the forms of animals and plants, to which they are 
subject. If it should be said, on the one hand, that God mi- 
raculously impressed upon men those distinctive differences 
which characterize the different races and their varieties, we 
would say, in reply, that such possibly might have been the 
case; but that it is not at all probable, since some of the va- 
rieties are traceable to the time and place of their origin, whilst 
in the other orders of animate nature we see them even yet, 
here and there, arising. And if the varieties. in other animal 
races have resulted from causes now in operation, we are jus- 
tified in the conclusion, that such has been the case too in all 
that distinguish men from each other; for it is contrary to the 
uniform mode of procedure of God, that he should miracu- 
lously produce results, which might be brought about by the 
ordinary operation of second causes. It seems to he a great 
law of nature, that living beings are susceptible of impressions 
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fram external physical influences which sometimes leave per- 
manent results. According to this great law, man’s corporeal, 
and, through it indirectly. his mental and moral nature receives 
impressions from changes in his outward condition, and recip- 
rocally, which manifest themselves in important distinctive 
features. 

That climate holds an important rank among these modi- 
fying influences no one can doubt. By climate we do not 
mean merely temperature, with its annual range, ys fluctua- 
tions and pauses; but also the relative quantity of moisture ; 
the ratio and duration of rain and drought, of cloudy and clear 
weather; the elevation above the sea level and consequent 
density of the atmosphere; the position relative to land or 
water, mountain or plain; the nature or fertility of the soil ; 
the purity of water, that most important necessary of life ; and 
whatever may affect the healthy and vigorous performance of 
all the bodily functions. Climate does not, therefore, depend 
solely upon latitude or elevation above the sea level. It may 
vary much within small geographical distances, whilst it may, 
on the contrary, remain nearly the same over extended districts 
of country. 

Observant persons have noticed, that a variation in one or 
more of the above characteristics of climate has often produced 
important changes in the condition of the body; in its health 
and vigor; and in keeping up or destroying its normal state. 
Such influences, operating upon the impressible infant sub- 
ject before and after birth, must, by continuing through suc- 
cessive generations, at some particular stage, show themselves 
in some permanent result, leaping forth, at once as it were, 


‘before the world. Thus, of the common Pea fowl; yet ex- 


isting in great numbers in a wild state in India; so much ad- 
mired for the unsurpassed beauty of its plumage ; and found 
on the pleasure-grounds of England and the Continent, under 
a variety of colors, white, spotted, brown, black, and Al- 
bino, the japanned variety suddenly appeared in Lord Brown- 
low’s numerous breed of common white and pied, and also in 
two other similar cases, and, what was remarkable, to the ex- 
tinction of the previously existing breed.' Similar facts might 
be adduced in reference to the Guinea fowl, the Norway and 
black rat, the common mouse, and others, in which varieties 
suddenly appeared among the young brood. These facts 
show how suddenly and unexpectedly varieties spring up in 
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particular circumstances and localities, and, when once formed, 
increase so rapidly as to cause the extinction of the previously 
existing varieties. ‘Thus one variety, which in ils nature is 
permanent, may bé replaced by the springing up of some new 
variety better adapted to the new circumstances in which that 
previously existing may have been placed. A variety spring- 
ing up in a particular locality becomes indefinitely permanent 
there; and if removed to any other locality will also remain 
permanent, unless a new variety, better adapted to the con- 
ditions, sAould, in the process of time, arise and replace it. 
We may be allowed to refer to several other curious instances 
to show the influence of locality. In Hungary there is not, 
in a space of forty miles, any variety of the hog except the 
solid-hoofed ; the same variety has recently made its appear- 
ance on the Red River, in the distant west, where it is multi- 
plying faster than the other breeds, which it will soon entirely 
replace. It was not brought thither as such, but arose there, 
and it was a matter of surprise to the inhabitants, that the same 
phenomenon had presented itself on the Eastern Continent. 
This shows, too, how varieties, diverging considerably from 
the specific type, may be perpetuated.’ In Holland origina- 
ted the large dray horse, now so common and useful in our 
country ; in Opelousas, in Western Louisiana, low and marshy 
like Holland, the cattle have, without a change of stock, with- 
in the last thirty years, produced a variety of immense size, 
with a peculiar form, and enormous horns like the cattle of 
Abyssinia; and before them all the other breeds have disap- 
peared. Whether the moisture of these localities has had 
any important influence in developing great bodily magnitude, 
we are not prepared to say. 

Looking at the natural history of man in the light of these 
facts, we are satisfied that climate has exerted a most important 
influence in producing modifications of his physical nature. 
Accordingly, in the old world, where tribes and nations have 
occupied the same seats for centuries, we see a considerable 
correspondence between the varieties of men and identity of 
climatic conditions. The inhabitants of the torrid zone are 
brown or black, except where elevation and moisture produce 
a modifying influence. The tropical Africans are black, the 
extratropical inhabitants of South Africa are of a considerably 
lighter shade, and those of the elevated and well-watered por- 
tions of even tropical Africa are much fairer and better propor- 
tioned. All over that continent where population is nearly 
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permanent, there is found to be a gradation of color, form and 
feature, showing incontestibly that climate, as already defined, 
exerts a most striking effect upon the human constitution. 
The inhabitants, moreover, of the temperate and subinsular 
climates, as is that of Europe, are white or but slightly colored. 
The inhabitants of the arctic districts of both continents: the 
Samoyedes of Siberia, the Laplanders of Northern Europe, 
and the Esquimaux of N. America, living under the same 
general physical circumstances, present the same general feat- 
ures.’ ‘The same may be said of the birds and fishes existing 
under similar conditions. And thus, if we deemed it import- 
ant to enter into a detailed comparison of the whole globe, we 
should find that the same climatic conditions are always at- 
tended with a general correspondence of physical features in 
the population, if it has not been comparatively recently 
brought thither, by migration from regions differing consider- 
ably in these respects. In those regions, which have not been 
overrun by conquest or migration, the types remain permanent, 
in others less so because of the more frequent replacing of one 
population by an other, and their frequent intermixture. We 
may further refer to the case of the Jews, as a remarkable il- 
lustration of this branch of our subject. That people, which 
have, for more than a hundred generations, remained separate 
—unmixed with other tribes and nations—and lived substan- 
tially under the same moral conditions, with the same habits 
and modes of life, have nevertheless been modified, in their 
physical characteristics, in every region to which they have 
migrated. In Europe, they possess the color, and, to a very 
great extent, the other characteristics of the several white na- 
tions, among whom they dwell; in Western Asia they are 
olive-colored; and in India they are deep brown. Like a 
stream within a stream whose waters refuse to commingle, 
they have remained distinct from all other people, at once 
an exemplification of the fulfilment of prophecy, and an 
illustration of the existence of diversity in unity, resulting 
from causes which have alike impressed themselves on the 
whole human family and given origin to its numerous diver- 
sities. , 

But it is urged as an insuperable objection to our ascribing 
the external differences among men to climatic influences, that 
some races, without the least change in their distinctive pecu- 
liarities, may be traced through parts of the world which are 
most dissimilar, and vice versa.t The white nations, for ex- 
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ample, have spread nearly over all Europe and America, with 
but a slight modification in their characteristics ; and the Afri- 
can tribes have furnished the United States, South America, 
and the West India Islands with a vast population of their 
unfortunate descendants, who have not for two centuries 
lost their negro characteristics. ‘T’o this we would reply, by 
reminding the objector of the fact or rule already presented : 
that although new varieties may arise in new circumstances, 
these varieties never revert again to the original, but possess a 
degree of constancy which approaches permanency. No mat- 
ter what the circumstances may have been, under which these 
varieties arose, the white, and the negro remain substantially 
what they are, let them go whither they will. We however 
deny the absolute permanence of varieties in new situations. 
Without making any special reference to the known and 
striking national features of the nations of Europe and their 
descendants in America, we maintain that the negroes of our 
country, present very marked departures in many respects 
from their progenitors who were first brought to our shores. 
“In form, in feature, and especially in skull,a very striking 
departure from the original type is perceived. We have still 
some hundreds of native Africans remaining in South Caro- 
lina, known by some of them yet presenting the tatoo they 
received in Africa. They belonged to tribes the progenitors 
of our negroes. They present such striking peculiarities, when 
compared with our negroes of unmixed blood, that have been 
born in this country, and are three or four generations removed 
from their African forefathers, that we have, for many years 
past, been in the habit of detecting their origin at a glance.”’! 
We assert without fear of contradiction, that if the negroes 
were to remain unmixed for several more generations in the 
United States, they would present still greater departures from 
their ancestral type, showing the modifying influence of the 
new conditions in which they live. 

But we do not wish to be understood as referring the physi- 
cal peculiarities of the different varieties of men solely to cli- 
matic conditions. Others may be mentioned, which in some 
cases have.exerted a more powerful and rapid influence than 
these. The influence of poverty and want and their opposites, 
influencing the condition of the body of the parent and the 
child from generation to generation ; the effects, on the one 
hand, of care and debasing passions, and, on the other, of 
cheerfulness, and contentment, and buoyant hope and what- 
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soever affords a healthful stimulus to the mind, display them- 
selves in the powerful impression they make upon the body. 
If any class of causes, such as these, are found to be operating 
on a population, for a series of years, in one direction, we shall 
not fail to see their transforming influence. ‘A remarkable 
illustration of this fact is found in the natives of some parts of 
Ireland. On the plantation of Ulster, and afterwards, on the 
success of the British against the rebels of 1641 and 1689, 
great multitudes of the native Irish were driven from Armagh 
and the south of Down into the mountainous tract extending 
from the Barony of Flews eastward to the sea ; on the other side 
of the kingdom the same race were exposed to the worst effects 
of hunger and ignorance, the two great brutalizers of the hu- 
man race. The descendants of these exiles are now distin- 
guished physically by great degradation. They are remark- 
able for open, projecting jaws, with prominent teeth and ex- 
posed gums; and their advancing cheek bones and depressed 
noses bear barbarism on their very front. In Sligo and north- 
ern Mayo, the consequences of the two centuries of degrada- 
tion and hardship exhibit themselves in the whole physical 
condition of the people, affecting not only the features, but 
the frame, and giving such an example of human deteriora- 
tion from known causes as almost to compensate, by its value 
to future ages, for the suffering and debasement which past 
generations have enduged in perfecting its appalling lesson. 
Five feet two inches upon an average, pot-bellied, bow-legged, 
abortively featured ; these spectres of a people who were once 
well grown, able-bodied and comely, stalk abroad into the day- 
light of civilization, the apparitions of Irish ugliness and Irish 
want. In other parts of the island, where the population has 
never undergone the influence of the same causes of physical 
degradation, it is well known that the same race furnishes the 
most perfect specimens of human beauty and vigor, both men- 
tally and bodily.”? 

Amongst the lower animals there is, moreover, a transmis- 
sion of instincts and disposition from one generation to another. 
A state superinduced by the art and care of man is, to a cer- 
tain extent, found to characterize the variety afterwards. Thus 
the young hatched, by a bantam hen, from the eggs of the 
common quail, were found, by Dr. Bachman, not to become 
reconciled to their foster-mother before the expiration of two 
weeks; but in the course of time they attached themselves so 
much to him, that they came into his study and took hold of the 
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pen with which he was writing. On the following spring, eggs 
from these domesticated birds, were placed, together with some 
from wild birds, under the same hen. When hatched, the 
young from the former were nearly as gentle as common 
chickens, whilst those from the latter immediately darted off 
into the shrubbery and were lost. The same difference ob- 
tains likewise with the young of many other birds and animals ; 
each succeeding generation becoming more gentle than the 
preceding. ‘There is; in some cases, a difference even in the 
nature of the foed upon which the young will feed. Dogs 
inherit the propensities, habits and dispositions, taught their 
parents, and hence we have pointers, setters, shepherd’s dogs, 
&c., which perform the actions or office required of their pa- 
rents, almost without any training. And if the effects of ed- 
ucation become hereditary among the lower animals, why may 
we not suppose, that many of the national characteristics and 
diversities of races, which are now fixed, were at first the result 
of culture, habit, and employment, and gradually from gen- 
eration to generation became permanently impressed?! ‘The 
effects of state of society, of habits of living, of intellectual 
and moral training, and of disposition, are, we believe, far 
more potent in producing physical and other peculiarities in 
masses of men, than is generally conceded. And this is our 
answer to the position of Professor L. Agassiz, who endeavors 
to prove, that the diversities among men are primitive, by a 
reference to the case of the aborigines of America. He asserts 
“that they belong to the same race, from north to south; that 
the primitive inhabitants of central tropical America do not 
physically differ from the primitive inhabitants of the more 
northern and southern regions; and that in this case we have 
the greatest uniformity in the character of the tribes of an en- 
tire continent under the most different climatic influences.”* 
According to Dr. Morton’s own showing, upon whose investi- 
gations Prof. Agassiz seems to have placed unlimited reliance, 
there are, however, considerable diversities, of color at least, 
among the Indian tribes. Still, they bear a very strong resem- 
blance, or a striking family likeness to each other, and this 
may be accounted for, by the fact of the great similarity of 
their habits and mode of living. 

We therefore feel satisfied, that there are secondary causes 
sufficient in operation to have produced all the shades of diver- 
sity among men. When we bear in in mind, that animals in 
a state of domestication are far more prone to run into varieties 
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than the same in a wild state, we are forced to the conclusion 
that the effect is the result of the artificial circumstances in 
which they are placed ; whether as to food or habit or training 
or all together ‘we may not be able to tell. Why then deny a 
less effect on man, who lives in greater extremes of condition 
and circumstances, than those in which other animals live? 
Although we may not be able to assign the precise causes in 
operation in each case, and therefore may admit them to be 
to some extent obscure, we are yet not willing to refer the di- 
versilies among men to a miraculous influence, or to assume 
that God effected by the exertion of a direct agency in them 
results, which it is conceded flow from secondary influences 
among other animals. 

So numerous and conclusive, however, are the arguments 
both from Scripture and from Science in favor of the unity of 
the human species, that this point is now generally conceded. 
We come, therefore, to the second question which we proposed 
in the beginning. 


Il. Ifthe human family be of one species, did all descend 
from a single pair? Or were men created in masses or com- 
munities, with constitutions, forms and habits adapted to the 
different geographical ranges in which they were placed ? 


We refer our readers to Prof. L. Agassiz as the principal 
advocate of the latter view. He professes to find insurmount- 
able difficulties in the common view, which refers the whole 
species to a single pair. Whilst he admits the general unity 
of all men, their identity of physical and moral nature, so that 
they may be said to be of “one blood,” equally endowed with 
the same superior mental and spiritual powers, possessing the 
same moral qualities, sustaining the same relations towards 
God, and placed under the same conditions as to a future world 
of rewards and punishments, he denies the unity of their 
origin, and maintains that the differences which we notice 
among the different races, were impressed upon them by the 
Creator himself, and are therefore primitive and independent 
of physical causes. ! 

He denies that the supposition of the creation of one first 
pair would account for all the facts; and further, that the as- 
sumption of several first pairs; as for example, one as the pro- 
genitors of the Negro race placed somewhere in Africa; an- 
other as the progenitors of the Caucasian race or the races of 
lighter color placed somewhere in the highlands of Central 
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and Western Asia; and a third as the progenitors of the Mon- 
gul race placed in Kastern and Northern Asia, would prove 
any more satisfactory ; but that the human race possessed a 
“primitive ubiquity,” having been created all over the earth, 
on continents and islands in numbers sufficient to form com- 
munities, and possessing all those physical differences which 
would at once adapt them to their several localities. 

His first argument for the primitive ubiquity of man is de- 
rived from analogy, or from the law according to which, he 
conceives, plants and other animals-have been distributed over 
the globe. 

Let us then try to follow him in the steps of his argument, 
and examine each carefully, to see whether or not it is well 
taken. 

1. If we look at the results of geological investigations, it 
is satisfactorily ascertained, that. the history of the earth may 
be distinguished into seven’ or more distinct periods, during 
each of which a characteristic fauna and flora prevailed, differ- 
ing almost invariably specifically, and to some extent generi- 
cally, from each other. ‘Those of one period lived and flour- 
ished for many generations, and, perishing by some great con- 
vulsion followed by a new condition impressed upon the 
planet, were replaced by others. ‘The races of plants and 
animals which now exist are but of recent origin, and form 
the last link in the chain of succession. 

2. The animals and plants of the earlier geological periods 
were more extensively diffused over the globe than during the 
later, those in widely differing latitudes and longitudes being 
more nearly identical than at present. Thus, the plants which 
contributed to form the coal beds, though widely distributed, 
are mostly of the same species. In like manner the same 
species of animals were found widely distributed. This is 
regarded by geologists as a proof of great uniformity of 
climate and other physical conditions of the globe. During 
the later periods greater differences are found to have existed, 
as well as a more confined range of species, showing a greater 
diversity in the climatic conditions of the globe.* 

3. Again, at present, as during former geological epochs, 
some species of animals and plants are, in their natural state, 
found only in particular geographical districts, and others in 
others. This has led to the conclusion that they were, at first, 
created only in those districts in which they are now found. 
' Evangelical Review, January 1850. 
* Agassiz in Chr. Examiner, March 1350, pp. 185-6. 
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But this is by no means certain, as some species might have 
become extinct in some districts, either because of unfavorable 
climatic conditions, or because of the increase of other species, 
just as new varieties often increase at the expense of the old. 
On this we do not, however, insist. As it is believed that all 
could not have migrated from a common centre, and arranged 
themselves in different districts as they are now found to be ; 
and as with their present constitution they could not have ex- 
isted together, even for a short time, under the same climatic 
conditions, or many of them have passed from one region to 
their present localities without the most serious consequences, 
geologists have contended that, instead of the -“prevailing 
opinion, which ascribes to all living beings upon earth one 
common centre of origin, from which it is supposed they, in the 
course of time, spread over wider and wider areas, until they 
finally came into their ultimate state of distribution,”’’ the 
supposition, that they originated at many different centres, 
would be more accordant with facts. The same opinion is 
now entertained by most men of science, in reference to the 
present world; and we are compelled to state, that we think 
it highly probable that the first animals and plants were not 
all created in one district. Still, we must be allowed to say, 
that the common opinion is by no means impossible, or neces- 
sarily at variance with known laws. Southern species are 
known to have been gradually adapted to higher northern lati- 
tudes and severer climates; and northern species, pressing, 
each year, after the change of seasons, have been gradually 
found to flourish in lower latitudes.2 We are by no means 
certain, that the peculiar adaptedness of the different species 
to different localities and climates may not be a result im- 
pressed on each by physical causes. But we will not only 
wave all objections, but declare our adhesion to the views thus 
far above expressed. We will admit, that many animals, with 
a limited geographical range, perish when removed to other 
latitudes, and that, therefore, they did not all originate in the 
same district. 

4. But when Prof. Agassiz goes farther and asserts, that 
the various species of animals and plants originated simulta- 
neously over the whole geographical area through which they 
range, and that man and other species capable of existing un- 
der a great variety of circumstances and climates sprung up, 
as it were, out of the earth, every where with diversities to suit 











‘ Agassiz in Chr. Ex. March 1850, p. 181. * Bach. Un. H. R. p. 274-5. 
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their various circumstances, we are not disposed to follow. He 
says: “For instance, lions, which occur over almost the whole 
of Aftica, over extensive parts of southern Asia, and were for- 
merly found even over Asia Minor and Greece, must have ori- 
ginated primitively over the whole range of these limits of 
their distribution. We are led to these conclusions by the very 
fact, that the lions of the East Indies differ somewhat from 
those of Northern Africa; these, again, differ from those of 
Senegal. It seems more natural to suppose, that they were 
thus distributed over such wide districts, and endowed with 
particular characteristics in each, than to assume that they con- 
stituted as many species; or to believe, that created any where 
in this circle of distribution, they have been gradually modified 
to their present differences in consequence of their migra- 
tion.”! Why then ought we not to regard the perches of the 
Rhine and Rhone but varieties of the same species? The 
common wolf, found over a large potion of both continents, 
existing under considerable diversities, he also considers as 
having originated in a similar manner; and the same he re- 
gards as true in reference to all other organized beings, to 
which mankind cannot have formed an exception. “Men 
must have originated in nations, as bees have originated in 
swarms.”* ‘This, it will be perceived, is making an immense 
assumption. If it were even true, that bees originated in num- 
bers, it would not, therefore, follow, that they originated in 
more than one swarm, much less over the whole of the world 
in which they are found; nor that mankind originated in na- 
tions, the conditions of their existence and reproduction being 
strikingly dissimilar. A whole swarm might, be necessary, 
although we conceive not, to the multiplication and perpetua- 
tion of the species; bat the same cannot be said in reference 
toman. It is by no means necessary that he should at first 
have existed in nations to fulfil his destiny. 

Being compelled to admit the specific unity of mankind, he 
yet strenuously adheres to their primitive diversity. Unwill- 
ing to admit that the theory of one primitive pair was sufficient 
to account for all the facts, he clearly saw, that the theory of 
four or five primitive pairs would be in reality beset with just 
as many difficulties; he therefore had no alternative but the 
adoption of his theory, for which he seeks a support from some 
general law. 

5. Accordingly he asserts, “that Adam and Eve were neither 
the only nor the first human beings created.” This he seeks 


* Chr. Ex. March 1850, p. 190. * Ibid, July 1850, p. 128. 
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to support by reiterating the old infidel objection to the Bible, 
which represents Moses himself as intimating, that Cain wan- 
dered among foreign nations after he was cursed, that he took 
“a wife from the people of Nod, where he built a city, cer- 
tainly with more assistance than that of his two brothers.”! 
It is hardly necessary to remark to the intelligent reader of the 
Bible, that the “land of Nod” has no reference to the “land 
of a wandering people,” but means the land of his wandering. 
As to his wife, she no doubt was one of his sisters, of whom 
there may have been many, (Gen. v. 4.), and the intermar- 
riage with whom was ho crime under the circumstances. If 
it formed a part of our present discussion, we might mention 
many reasons why these intermarriages, which were allowable 
and necessary in the infancy of the race, were afterwards pro- 
hibited by the Divine Lawgiver. And as to the city, who 
does not know that every small village, the residence of some 
headman or chieftain, often denominated king, was dignified 
with the name of city in primitive times? Cain was no doubt 
looked up to as a chief, by his descendants, of whom he must 
have seen many before he died, and by the aid of whom he 
built the city spoken of. We may just as well here refer to 
another circumstance, sometimes referred to as proving that 
the earth was always covered with a numerous population. 
It is, that Nimrod, the great grandson of Noah, became the 
head of a band, and built cities on the banks of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and therefore he must have met a population 
there, of which he, by the power of his personal qualities, 
soon made himself chief. Now it is to be observed that this 
ignores the design and existence of the flood. Its design was 
to check the growing depravity of mankind, by cutting off all 
except righteous Noah and his family. Consequently, if the 
Bible means any thing, it means that no human being was 
left alive, with that exception, and that the flood prevailed 
wherever man was to be found, but no further. We are then 
shut up to Noah and his descendants, of whom there undoubt- 
edly was already a large population in the days of Nimrod, 
certainly enough to build such cities as Babel, Erech, Accad, 
and Calneh may at first have been; and which were “the be- 
ginning of his kingdom.” 

6. Agassiz further asserts, that the account given in Genesis 
chiefly relates to the history of the white race, with special re- 
ference to the history of the Jews!* and that no reference is 
made in the Scriptures to the inhabitants of the Arctic zone, 


* Chr. Ex. March 1850, p. 185. 2 Ibid July 1850, p. 138. 
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of Japan, of China, of New Holland, or of America." Now 
here we have an admission, that Adam and Eve were the pro- 
genitors of the Jews, and of the white race in general, which 
are of Caucasian stock. The white race, then, was not crea- 
ted as a nation, but it descended from a single pair. Is not 
this, at one stroke, destroying the house which he has sought 
to build? It is, indeed, admitting every thing. But the latter 
part of his assertion is not true. See Gen. ix. 18 and 19, and 
x. 5, 25, and 32. The inhabitants of China and Eastern Asia 
are alluded to under the name of Sinim, and the nations of 
Africa under the names of Cushim, ‘uubim, &c. But we 
have not room to follow these objections any farther. It is 
sufficient to say, that the primary varieties of the human form 
and color are properly but three, the Caucasian, Ethiopian, and 
Mongolian, of whom the progenitors were severally Shem, 
Ham and Japheth. . 

Upon the general subject of Agassiz’ theory we have sev- 
eral remarks to make. 

1. We totally deny the assertion which he and others make, 
that the diversities existing among the different species of the 
lower orders of animals are not as great as those existing among 
the different races of men.* To carry a point they have gone 
and in the face of facts, magnified a thousand fold the slight 
diversities found among men, and held every shade of color; 
or variation of feature, limb, or hair, up to view as some dis- 
tinguishing mark, whilst they have carefully overlooked far 
greater diversities in the lower animals, and thus they have 
tried to reason us into the admission of a plurality of origin. 
Physical causes could never have produced such diversities, 
say they, whilst they are obliged to admit that they have pro- 
duced even greater than these. In Angora, a region of Asia- 
tic Turkey, for example, nearly all the animals, whether ex- 
isting on the mountains, or in the valleys, become singularly 
changed. ‘The English rabbit, after a few generations, has 
ears twice the original length, pendant and reaching to the 
ground, and with a downy silk-like fur. The goat acquires a 
long silky-hair from which the finest stuffs are produced.* 
One well established fact of this kind, and there are thousands 
nearly as striking, is worth every thing. Itis wilful blindness, 
for any one, in the face of such facts, to assert, that ascribing 
to physical causes the power to produce important changes in 
animals, is ascribiag to them more peter than to the Creator, 


‘ Christian Examiner, July 1850 50, p. 111. 2 Ibid, 1 p- Ls. 
* Bachinan on Unity of Human Race, p. 204. 
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and most of all, such professed reverence comes with an ill 
grace from one who, to support his theory, distorts and denies 
the plainest teachings of the Bible. 

2. ‘That animals and plants, even if we admit, as we are 
prepared to do, that they originated variously in different pro- 
vinces, were created in large masses or numbers, so as at once 
to stock the earth, to clothe its whole surface with verdure, and 
to make it teem with animal life in some measure as it is at 
present, is not only highly improbable, but absolutely contrary 
to the laws according to which the Creator accomplishes his 
designs in the physical and moral world. We every where 
see, that he employs no more means or agents than are neces- 
sary fully to accomplish the design in view. When he would 
make provision for the feeding of animals and insects, we ad- 
mit that it was necessary to create more than one stem of those 
plants whicfPare fed upon by herbivora. This was necessary, 
as well to preserve and perpetuate the species as to afford pre- 
sent food, and to make provision for a rapidly increasing stock 
of animals. If the earth had at once been stocked with its 
present ratio of animals, then we admit the necessity of the 
present ratio of vegetable life. But we deny the first and con- 
sequently also the second. Multiple individuals of plants were 
no doubt created, but only as many as were necessary to meet 
the wants of the case. ‘The same must also be said of animals. 
The carnivora, it is admitted, could not abstain from food until 
the herbivora had suffiviently multiplied both toafford food to the 
former and preserve theit own species.! The latter were, conse- 
quently, necessarily created in larger numbers than single pairs ; 
but yet not beyond the necessities of the case. We are war- 
ranted in these conclusions by the narrative in Genesis 1: 11, 
20, &c. ; where “God said, Let the earth bring forth grass” &c. 
and “Let the waters bring forth abundantly” &c.; as if the 
appropriate existences sprang forth from each element according 
to the wants of the new creation. But of man God said, “Let 
us make man in our image” &c., making him an exception 
in the mode of his origination. But be this as it may, God un- 
doubtedly provided for the wants of every species of animals in 
proportioning all things to their several necessities, but no more. 
It was not necessary that the earth should at once be clothed 
with verdure, that large communities of animals should exist ; 
for both would be accomplished soon by their rapid increase ac- 
cording to the ordinary laws of reproduction. A single stock 
of grass, or wheat, we know, is in several years multiplied by 
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millions, and the increase from a single pair of animals is al- 
most incredible in a few years, as evinced in the multiplica- 
tion of particular varieties of our domestic animals.’ And as 
to man, his mission was “to multiply and replenish the earth ;” 
this language is addressed both to Adam and Eve, and to Noah 
immediately after the flood. What sense would there be in 
such language if, according to Agassiz, men were created in 
nations and the earth consequently replenished at once, with- 
out any special fruitfulness? It was, besides, not necessary 
to his well-being that man should exist immediately in masses. 
He could not, indeed, be happy without society, and therefore 
Eve was soon formed as a companion for Adam; and greater 
happiness than they enjoyed has probably never since fallen 
to the lot of any of their posterity. The increase of their des- 
cendants was sufficiently rapid to accomplish all the designs 
of God in man’s creation. e 

3. The theory of Agassiz is, moreover, at war with another 
law. Whilst we think we see sufficient reasons for believing, 
that God created different species in separate localities; ‘as 
far as our knowledge extends, the same species of animal ar 
plant is not created at different localities. All our quadrupeds, 
birds, reptiles, and even our plants in the temperate regions of 
America, are found to differ from those in every other part of 
the world.”* The resemblance is often very strong, but the 
species most nearly allied all differ, with the exception of those 
that have been transported and have become naturalized. ‘The 
general law seems to be as follows: The animals, which are 
confined to narrow districts, are found, from their structure, not 
capable of performing extensive migrations or overcoming great 
obstacles imposed to their progress, or from their nature are 
not capable of enduring a great change of physical circum- 
stances; whilst the animals, which are found extensively dis- 
tributed, have either great powers of locomotion by which they 
are enabled to follow the changes of the seasons, or are capa- 
ble of adapting themselves in a short time to a great variety 
of circumstances. Among the former we may enumerate the 
Opossum, which is not to be found east of the Hudson river, 
which barrier it has never ventured to cross; and the common 
ground mole is found only east of the Rocky mountains, which 
it cannot pass, whilst another species occurs west of them in 
Oregon.* Among the latter we may enumerate the Swallow, 
whose migrations are adapted to the change of season, and 
the Beaver, which is capable of migrating both by land and 


* Bach. Un. Hum. R. pp. 283-4. ibid, p. 250. > ibid, p. 264-5. 
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water, and which is found, without a shade of difference, 
throughout the whole of North America and Europe.’ Upon 
these principles we may explain, why the Rhone, the Rhine, 
and the Danube each has a different species of perch ;* the 
rivers emptying their waters at widely separated points, these 
fish cannot make the transit from one to the other, but remain 
in the localities in which they were at first created; and why 
others are found so extensively distributed. Many species of 
fishes and plants have been spread abroad by birds which cat- 
ried and discharged without injury to their vitality the spawn 
of the former and seeds of the latter.* ‘Those animals which 
are more impressible by external circumstances, migrate more 
slowly, and sustain, in their change of locality, greater modi- 
fications in their physical characteristics. ‘Thus the common 
wolf, whose geographical range is nearly equal to the cosmo- 
polite man, furnishes quite as great varieties in his different lo- 
calities as are to be found among men. The process of gradual 
migration has actually, of late years, been witnessed in the red 
fox, whose southern limit, until of late, was Pennsylvania. 
When, about forty years ago, some individuals were taken’ 
from New York to Carolina, the transition was too sudden 
and they gradually perished. But soon after, the same fox 
made its appearance in the more elevated portions of Virginia ; 
its migrations continued until, a year ago, it was found in 
Georgia, without any loss of its activity. And here, too, we 
might cite the hundreds of cases of animals and plants which, 
by the aid of man, have been transported and perfectly accli- 
mated. The theory of Agassiz is, in fact, opposed to all our 
experience, which is, that we find one species of animals 
spreading itself abroad by migration, and that too from one 
district and not from many. History and tradition lead us to 
the same conclusion in reference to man. To this we will 
presently turn our attention. 

4. If we adopt Agassiz’ theory, we must also adopt the 
absurd and horrible conclusion, that God made men as they 
now are with all their physical, civil, and moral differences ; 
some he created as savages, others as barbarians, others as civ- 
ilized, others as enlightened, and all as depraved, thus making 
God the author of characteristics and qualities, which are mani- 
festly toa great extent, the result of man’s own actions. We 
have the strongest reasons to believe, that in the infancy of the 
race, although men were not enlightened i in the modern cmt, 


: ‘Bachman Unity of ‘bum. r. p. 267. * Agassiz in Chr. Ex. p. 192. 
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which must be regarded as a result of christianity, none were 
savage or barbarians. These low conditions of humanity 
have resulted from the fact, that men have given to the physi- 
cal, the ascendency over the spiritual part of their nature, and 
have thus degraded themselves to the condition of mefe phy- 
sical beings ; like the beasts of the forest — leading a roaming 
and precarious life. If, therefore, with Agassiz, “we have no 
positive record of a people having migrated far, and found 
countries entirely destitute of inhabitants,”* we do not con- 
sider it “evidence of the primitive ubiquity of mankind upon 
the earth,” but rather of the tendency of men to escape from 
the restraints of religion and of society, to locate themselves 
where they can live as free as the air, and thus to satisfy the 
desires of their corporeal at the expense of their intellectual 
natures. 

5. What, however, is the information which we may derive 
relative to this interesting subject, from history and tradition ? 
These trace the various races of man, as well as the domestic 
animals, and many of the vegetables he cultivates for his food, 
to central Asia. ‘This, of course, refers to the post-diluvian 
population. Where Adam and his immediate descendants 
were placed, is not capable of being precisely determined. 
We are, however, “warranted in believing, that man drew his 
first breath of life in a climate so mild, that existence could 
be supported and enjoyed without clothing.”* Taking this 
for granted, the question arises, what were the form and color 
of our first parents? It appears from an examination of an- 
cient skulls, that the exact original type of the post-diluvians 
no longer exists ; and it is highly probable, that the primeval 
men were of some shade of brown, intermediate between the 
extremes, not as light-colored as Europeans, yet not so dark 
as the African ; and that the former is as much an improved 
as the latter is a degenerate race.* ‘The African family will be 
found to be as old, if not older than the European, and at one 
time to have been highly civilized. But we have insensibly 
slided into post-diluvian history. 

Of a general deluge, in which the whole race of man ex- 
cept one single family were involved, there are found tradi- 
tions among all nations; among communities the most en- 
lightened by science and literature, as well as tribes the most 
savage ; preserved, amidst all their wanderings and vicissitudes 
of external circumstances, from the most remote antiquity 
down to the present time. These traditions, though differing, 
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as we might expect, in some of their details, nevertheless sub- 
stantially coincide with the Mosaic account of that same event. 
This itself is not only corroborative of the truth of the Bible, 
but also not an unimportant testimony in favor of the com- 
mon origin of all nations. 

From the Bible account of the deluge, confirmed by other 
indirect evidence, we are led to the coficlusion, that the ark, 
in which were preserved the progenitors of the present world, 
rested on the mountains of Ararat; not on the top of the 
double peak now called Ararat, which being exceedingly steep, 
and extending above-the region of eternal frost, would have 
been entirely unsuitable as a place to issue forth from the ark ; 
but on the flanks or among the elevated vallies of the ‘Taurus, 
or Hindoo Koosh chain, which formerly went by the name of 
Ararat. It is more than probable, that the resting place of the 
ark was somewhere between the Caspian Sea and the Him- 
melah mountains. There the family of Noah found a lodg- 
ing place on the fertile lands of Tartary, and thence, when 
the population had considerably increased, they began to di- 
verge.! As Western Asia was, probably, the principal seat of 
the antediluvian population, and the deluge extended no far- 
ther than the human race, the ark may have been drifted a 
considerable distance from the south west, to lodge not on, but 
among the eastern branches of the Hindoo Koosh chain. It 
is remarkable, that this isthe region from which tradition and 
history trace the migrations of man and the animals which he 
has domesticated. 

It appears, that for several generations, the descendants of 
Noah dwelt near together, enjoying the fruits of the soil and 
the increase of their flocks. Nimrod, the great grandson of 
Noah, fond of the chase and of a daring and adventurous dis- 
position, soon however gathered around him congenial spirits, 
with whom he wandered towards the fertile valley of the ‘Ti- 
gris and Euphrates, and colonized them there, laying the foun- 
dation of several cities and the beginning of a kingdom. A 
little later, in the days of Peleg, a formal separation of the de- 
scendants of the three sons of Noah took place, Gen. 10: 25. 

The family of Ham, or the Negro race, took a southern di- 
rection ; spreading into India, where there are yet remaining 
indubitable evidences of the early existence of that race,* 
and whence they passed through Sumatra into the islands of 
Borneo, New Holland, New Hebrides, Feejees, &c.;* but more 


‘ Pye Smith’s Scripture and Geology, p. 387; p. 207; Gen. 11: 2. 
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especially spreading into South Western Asia, and thence into 
Africa. ‘The original inhabitants of Canaan and adjacent coun- 
tries, were of the posterity of Ham; as also were those of Egypt, 
in which, according to recent researches, they were established 
at a very early period. On the plains of Shinar it was, that 
the followers of Nimrod, probably joined by others of the 
family of Shem and Vapheth, and led on by that ambitious 
leader, resolved to build a city and a tower to prevent their 
dispersion abroad over the face of the earth. Of the cause of 
their subsequent dispersion, however, as mentioned in the 
Bible, we find a remarkable confirmation in the singular fact, 
that the affinity between the ancient Egyptians and Hindoos 
was most minute in every important particular, language ex- 
cepted. Prichard also affirms, “that traces exist, among the 
most distant nations of Africa of ancient connection with the 
Egyptians,”! 

The family of Japheth, or the Mongolians, took a Northern 
and Eastern direction, giving rise to the various tribes of an- 
cient Scythia, whose descendants constitute more than one 
half the present population of the globe, and thus Japheth 
has been enlarged, (Gen. 9: 27). In their northward migra- 
tions, some were at first acclimated to the severe climate of 
Siberia, and thence they passed westward, subject to the same 
physical conditions, through Northern Europe, into Greenland 
and Northern America, and peopling those inhospitable regions 
with tribes under the names of Simoyedes, Laplanders, and 
Esquimaux. Pressing towards the East they peopled Japan, 
China, and adjacent countries, and passing down to Southern 
Asia, forced the Ethiopian race south-eastward into the Aus- 
tralian islands, where they are yet a separate race. And when 
for want of room, they must extend their borders, they gradu- 
ally passed into the Polynesian Islands, (Gen. 10: 5,) in the 
middle latitudes, and over Behring’s Straits, on the the north, 
into America. But of this we shall say more hereafter. 

The family of Shem, or the Caucasians, retained a central 
position, remaining in the region in which they issued from 
the ark, increasing rapidly, and receiving the permanent im 
press of its climatic conditions. Expanding their borders with 
their increasing numbers, they first moved principally towards 
the west, taking. possession of the countries before occupied by 
the family of Ham, (Gen. chap. 11.) ; but some of them, too, 
migrated into Hindoostan, there also pressing hefore. them to- 
wards the East the members of the first named family. Thus, 
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between the Mongolians on the North and North-west, and the 
Caucasians on the West, the Negro race of India was forced 
into the position it now occupies. Gradually the Caucasians 
spread through Western Asia into Greece, and the countries 
lying on both sides of the Mediterranean ; taking possession 
of Egypt, Lybia &c., and pressing their Negro pioneers into 
the middle and Southern portions of Africa. This westward 
migration was much accelerated by the predatory and warlike 
propensity of their Mongolian neighbors, who, under Ghengis 
Khan and Tamerlane, swept like a whirlwind over Asia, es- 
tablishing themselves in Turkey, and threatening Europe with 
desolation. Accordingly, Europe has been filled with Cauca- 
sian tribes, pouring themselves westward in a broad stream 
between the Mongolians on the North, and the Ethiopians on 
the South, blessing every country with their superior energy, 
industry and intelligence. 

6. These three families, it is believed, will embrace all the 
varieties among the human race. But neither of them, in the 
majority of its individuals, will agree with what has been given 
as its type by some naturalists. ‘These have drawn the char. 
acteristics of the Ethiopian race from the most deformed tribes 
of Negroes, and thus produced a caricature ; those of the Cau- 
casion from a few models of exquisite beauty, and thus drawn 
a portrait to which the millions of Europeans and others belong- 
ing to that race would not even approximate ; and those of the 
Monguls from the polar tribes, whose form and features have 
become permanently abnormal because of the rigor of the 
climate, and to which the large majority of Japanese and 
Chinese, who confessedly belong to the same family, are 
striking exceptions.‘ ‘These three families are, moreover, so 
closely connected with each other, in many of their historical 
relations, that we never lose sight of them, as we ascend the 
stream of history, until we see them all safely lodged together 
in the Ark. And so gradually do the peculiarities of the one 
shade into those of the others, that it is easy to find individuals 
in each, which, if they were not known to be of unmixed race, 
might be regarded as belonging to one or the other of the rest. 
“Among the nations of our own Island,” says Pye Smith, 
“and where there can be no doubt of an unmixed English 
descent, we meet with heads and faces, whose forms, exter- 
nally at least, approach to the Mongolian, Negro, Hottentot, 
Patagonian, and Australian ; and in the blackest tribes of the 
heart of Africa, are found heads, whose fine proportions might 
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vie with the Circassian or Grecian specimens.”' The lines 
of distinction, which have been given as perfectly separating 
the several races, must, therefore, be regarded as so many im- 
aginary lines drawn to suit the purposes of theorists. 

But we have said, that the Mongolian race has spread itself 
through the Polynesian Islands, and also projected itself into 
America, and given to it its aboriginal tribes. ‘The polar family, 
consisting of the Simoyedes, Laplanders, and Esquimaux, are 
acknowledged, even by Agassiz, to be one and the same, and 
they are undoubtedly Mongolian. Thus, then, the Esquimaux 
are Mongolians. ‘The earlier opinions held concerning the 
peopling of America, were that the various aboriginal tribes 
were Asiatics, whose progenitors came across by Behring’s 
Straits and the Aleutian or Fox Islands. This opinion has 
been controverted, and the writings of Dr. Morton have well 
nigh succeeded in persuading the public, that such could not 
have been the case, and that the Indians were autochthones 
or originally and separately created in America. Nothwith- 
standing the authority of his great name, there are some, among 
whom we mention Dr. Bachman, whose opinion on such a 
subject is worthy of the highest respect, and Dr. Pickering of 
the U. 8. Exploring Expedition, whose extensive reading and 
knowledge of species, increased and perfected by the favorable 
opportunity he enjoyed for comparison and examination dur- 
ing his long voyage, entitle his opinions to more weight than 
thgse of any other American writer relative to the question 
before us, who see sufficient reasons for coming to the conclu- 
sion that America derived its original inhabitants from Asia.* 

Between the Kalmucs of Siberia and the Esquimaux of N. 
America there is the closest resemblance ; and these tribes are 
found frequently crossing Behring’s Straits from one continent 
to the other. T'he natives of the two continents on the coasts 
of the north Pacific Ocean are alike skilled in the use of skin 
canoes, with which they venture fearlessly on long excursions 
by sea. The group of Aleutian islands is, moreover, inhab- 
ited by the same class of population, so that it is difficult to 
say where that of Asia ends, and that of America begins. 
And Dr. Pickering says, that while “'T'o persons living on the 
Adantic shores, the source of the aboriginal population seems 
mysterious, and volumes have been written upon the subject, 
had the authors themselves made the voyage of the North 

‘ Pye Smith, Geol. and Script., p. 272. 
Bach. Un. Hum. R. pp. 272 and 301 
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Pacific,” as he had done, “I cannot but think that much of 
the discussion might have been spared.”! ‘We have also on 
record many evidences that the North Pacific was navigated 
by the Japanese in days of antiquity.” 

In countenance, language, modes of life and shades of color, 
the great mass of the Mongolian family and the various tribes 
of American Indians bear a striking resemblance. The form 
of nose, position of eye and eyebrow, width between cheek 
bones, &c., given as characteristic of the Monguls by Dr. 
Morton and others, are found to be by no means general, but 
rather exceptions to their actual characteristics, and only belong- 
ing to the inhabitants of the polar regions. If many of the 
Mongolians from Asia were to be found among the American 
tribes they could not be distinguished from the latter as a dif- 
ferent people. From Greenland down through the whole of 
America we recognize, with the exception of some tribes on 
the Western coast of California, Mexico and South America, 
one great family as acknowledged and contended for by Dr. 
Morton and Prof. Agassiz, and exhibiting the strongest marks 
of belonging to the Mongolian family. Having been pressed 
by their increasing numbers, and probably by intestine strife 
and the love of adventure and the chase, they precipitated 
themselves in large numbers into North America, taking with 
them the dog, their constant companion and the only domestic 
animal found with them when first diseovered by Europeans, 
and then spread themselves southward’ as invited by a mjlder 
climate and an abundance of game. 

In the meanwhile, emigration from the Eastern continent 
was pressing towards the same country through a different 
channel. It is asserted that the inhabitants of the numerous 
islands of the Pacific, in the middle latitudes called together 
Polynesia, bear a marked resemblance to the Malays. In form 
and color, traditions, customs, language in which many words 
are either the same or only slightly varied, and in the fact that 
they have the same varieties of domestic animals, they bear a 
strong similarity to each other, and render any other supposi- 
tion than that the said islands were colonized by the Malays 
of the continent wholly improbable. 

But who are the Malays? They are undoubtedly a branch 
of the great Mongul family, either pure or slightly mixed with 
the Hindoo branch of the Caucasians, and modified to a 
moderate extent in their external characteristics by the effects 
of their geographical location. These by voluntary migra 
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tion, and by contrary winds and currents were carried grad- 
ually farther and farther eastward, even contrary to the trade 
winds, until they populated all those islands, and reached 
the western coast of America in California, Central America, 
and Peru, where they established themselves in regular com- 
munities and attained to a considerable degree of civilization. 
Wiliams, in his Missionary Enterprise,’ discusses this subject 
at considerable length, removes the most weighty objections 
to his views, and shows how the steps of their progress east- 
ward might have been taken. He adduces instances of irreg- 
ular winds, especially in February, blowing for days together 
from the N.W. and W., which have driven the boats of islanders 
hundreds of miles out of their course, and one in which he 
sailed sixteen hundred miles due east in a few days. We 
have, moreover, sufficient evidence that there was a time when 
these islanders, and the Malays in general possessed a higher 
state of civilization than they do at present; that their boats 
were of a superior order ; that they had considerable skill in 
their management, and that they by means of them performed 
extensive voyages. ‘This would be consistent with the known 
fact, that the early inhabitants of Mexico were civilized, and 
the probability that they brought with them their knowledge of 
architecture, of working the metals, the arts of embalming their 
dead, and of other peculiarities, from the Eastern continent. 

There are several points connected with this interesting sub- 
ject yet remaining, such as the analogy of languages, and the 
similarity of arrow heads and various other implements in use 
among the various tribes of men in the earlier periods of society, 
calculated to strengthen, if possible, the argument in favor of 
the common origin of all men. But we have already occu- 
pied more space than we designed, and therefore must bring 
this paper to a close. Leaving these points, for discussion, to 
others who have more leisure, and more abundant materials 
at hand, we bid adieu to our readers, asking their indulgence 
for deficiencies occurring in an article prepared under the press- 
ure of numerous other duties. 
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ARTICLE Il. 


VOCATION OF THE AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


By 8. 8. Schmucker, D. D., Professor of Christian Theology ih the Theological Seminary, 
Gettysburg. 


THE term vocation (vocatio) has hens hina immemorial oc- 
cupied a position in the nomenclature of Systematic The- 
ology, in application to individual sinners, to designate that 
invitation given to the unconverted, by the Holy Spirit through 
the means of grace, to repent of their sins, and accept the 
offers of mercy on the conditions prescribed in the gospel.' 
But what do we understand by the vocation of a church? T'o 
this question we shall, in the premises, endeavor to present a 
generic solution, and then carry out our idea to its specific de- 
tails, giving a tangible and visible form to the abstract con- 
ception. . 

In a recent number of the Review, we presented our con- 
victions on the subject of Church Development in general ; 
and arrived at the following results: That those points of 
doctrine, experience and duty in the Christian religion, are 
unchangeable, which, in the judgment of the great mass of 
the Protestant churches, are clearly revealed in God’s wor d, 
and as far as thus revealed ; whilst all not thus clearly de- 
termined, all in regard to which a diversity of opinion e#ists 
between the different Evangelical churches, are less certain, 
and are proper subjects for amicable, fraternal discussion 
and progressive development. The points which this rule 
furnished as fundamental and unchangeable, are those enun- 
ciated by the Evangelical Alliance of all Protestant churches, 
held at London in 1846, and re-affirmed by the Synod of 
our church in Maryland, namely: 1, The divine Seapeation, 
authority and sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures; 2, the right 
and duty of private judgment in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures; 3, the unity of the Godhead and the Trinity of 
Persons therein; 4, the utter depravity of human nature in 
consequence of the fall; 5, the incarnation of the Son of 
God, his work of ‘atonement for sinners of mankind, and his 
mediatorial intercession and reign; 6, the justification of the 


: Thus Calevins : Vecstio ad ecclesian n est infidelium extra ecclesiain posi- 
torum ad ecclesia per verbum et sacramenta a Deo ex gratia dispensata, 
efficax adductio. 
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sinner by faith alone; 7, the work of the Holy Spirit, in the 
conversion and sanctification of the sinner; 8, the divine in- 
stitution of the Christian ministry, and the obligation and per- 
petuity of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; and 9, the im- 
mortality of the soul, and the judgment of the world by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, with the eternal blessedness of the righte- 
ous, and eternal punishment of the wicked. These funda- 
mentals stand acknowledged by Protestant Christendom, as so 
many imperishable fillars of the church. They constitute a 
zone of light encircling this glorious edifice, seen and admired 
by all, who do not close their eyes on its benignant rays. On 
the other hand we maintained, that the appropriate and exten- 
sive field for church development, lies only in nonfundamen- 
tals, in points not clearly determined in the records of inspira- 
tion; and that within these bounds the church is developed 
numerically, geographically, ritually, juridically, exegetically, 
theologically, and economically. 

As the development of the church is confined to nonfunda- 
mental aspects of yyth, and to points not clearly settled in 
Scripture, it follow#that the special vocation 6f every portion 
of the church, must lie in the same field, and be circumscribed 
by the sarne metes. It is only in regard to points left unde- 
cided in revelation, that we can expect to find the lessons. of 
instruction in the book of Providence, inculcating the propriety 
of change or amendment. In the progress of this develop- 
ment in nonfundamentals, the particular circumstances and 
incidents of the phenomenal experience of different churches, 
will be found to vary. The character of the population, be- 
longing to a particular branch of Christ’s visible kingdom, 
may elevate or reduce’ the intellectual and literary standard of 
her ministry, and by consequence that of the ministrations of 
her sanctuaries. The institutions with which any particular 
church started in her career, may have derived a peculiar char- 
acter from the government under which they were adopted, 
and frog the historic influences amid which she was formed. 
Where arbitrary power has for ages ruled the civil destinies of 
a people, the management of her ecclesiastical and even do- 
mestic affairs, will exhibit a correspondent impress. Even the 
constitutional peculiarities of particular controling individuals, 
who organized the elements thrown into chaotic disorder by 
the commotions of ecclesiastical revolution, may be traced in 
the creations to which they give beifig. Who does not recog 
nize the rigid, disciplinarian tendency of Wesley’s mind, in 
the entire system of government and discipline still retained. 
by that efficient and extended portion of the church of Christ? 
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Or the regal origin and aristocratic bias of the Church of Eng- 
land, in the strict gradations and conservative tendencies of her 
episcopal hierarchy ; or the lingering habits of subjection to 
civil superiors, in the consistories and superintendencies of 
Germany, notwithstanding the strong Congregational convic- 
tions of her leaders as to primitive Christianity ? 

Whilst, therefore, the grand vocation of all portions of the 
Christian church, is to conform their institutions to the word 
of God, and to “let their light so shine before men, that they 
may see their good works and glorify their Father who is in 
heaven,” the history of each individual cluster or denomina- 
tion of churches, may be peculiarly adapted to inculcate some 
special lessons of instruction. The general voeation of the 
Lutheran church, in which all other churches participate with 
her, we at present pass over ; and direct our attention to special 
duties inculeated by Providence, not on our friends in Europe, 
buton the American Lutheran Church. And when we speak 
of the American Lutheran Church, we intend not only those 
Synods now connected with our General Synod, together with 
the mother Synod of Pennsylvania, by which the General 
Synod was mainly formed, and to whose influence numerical 
and theological, the Constitution of that Synod chiefly owes 
its enlightened and apostolic features ; but also all other Synods 
and individuals, who have acquired a proper consciousness of 
their concrete existence in this free country, and who sympa- 
thize with the circumstances of our times and free institutions. 
Nor is this designation applicable only to those bern in our 
midst, although they constitute the great mass of our church. 
We are proud also to number in our ranks many excellent 
and enlightened, and some learned men, who left the land of 
our fathers dissatisfied with the civil and ecclesiastical condi- 
tion of things, and having been conducted by the hand of 
Providence to this Western world, have not only learned to 
love the freedom and wisdom of our well-balanced civil insti- 
tutions; but have also attained a consciousness of the fact, 
that one grand part of the vocation of the American churches 
is, to throw off the shackles of traditionary, patristic and sym- 
bolic servitude, and availing themselves of the liberty secured 
by the divorce of church and state, to review the ground of 
Protestant organization, and to resume the Scripture lineaments 
of Christianity. Yea, we number men of high standing amongst 
us, who, under the evangelical influence of our Kberal ecclesi- 
astical arrangements, have gradually cast off the impressions 
of a perverted and neological education, and cordially adopting 
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the grand fundamentals of Gospel truth, stand forth in defence 
of evangelical but enlightened Christianity : men, who aim to 
improve our church not merely by a recurrence to the princi- 
ples of the Reformation, but also by going higher and drawing 
from the very fountains of sacred truth and love, whence the 
reformers themselves derived those streams that refreshed and 
enlightened the benighted and priestridden nations of Europe : 
men, too enlightened and well acquainted with the whole 
field of theological science, to suppose that the three eventful 
centuries since the Reformation, had made no progress in 
knowledge, had reflected no light upon the path, on which 
the church is to travel onward to her appointed destiny. 

In Germany the church is still hampered by her relation to 
the State, to which the majority of the truly pious unwisely 
cling. She has thus been prevented from settling down on 
the improved results of a scriptural development, which would 
have dictated the separation of the fundamentally orthodox 
from every species of neologians. Had the church in Ger- 
many been separated from the State, and all the pious united 
into one church, adopting merely the three ancient creeds, the 
Apostolical, the Nicene and the Athanasian, and required a 
rigid bona fide assent to them, with a scriptural system of 
church discipline; the divine power of the Gospel would not 
only have soon given preponderance to this emancipated and 
apostolic church, and spread her influence over the whole 
land; but she would actually have possessed far more doc- 
trinal purity than at present; for now every form of heresy, 
from the mildest Semipelagianism to the rankest Socinianism 
and Deism, Communism and Pantheism, are found within 
her pale. And should even the Augsburg Confession and 
Heidelberg Catechism have been added, with the express pro- 
viso, that any person holding the tenets of either of these 
symbols, or a selection from both, should be regarded in good 
standing in the renovated church, all insuperable difficulties 
would have been removed. A separation would thus be ef- 
fected between the neologians and orthodox, distinct churches 
would be organized, and experience would soon prove, that 
the neological religious consciousness sits too loosely on the 
mind, to urge its subjects to a voluntary support of their min- 
istry ; whilst the friends of Jesus would there, as in our own 
country, in England and Scotland, give a moderate though 
adequate support to those ministrations of the sanctuary, with 
which they believe their salvation closely connected. But 
hitherto the attachment to state establishments, conflicting pe- 
cuniary interests, and the lingering spirit of sectarianism, have 
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frustrated this happy result. Fron: the bottom of our hearts 
we say, both in regard to Germany and our own country, 
Farit Deus feliciter ! , 

But in our own happy land, in which all can worship God 
unmolested, under their own vine and fig tree ; in this asylum 
for the oppressed of all nations, this heaven-appointed theatre 
for the free development of man in his social, civil and ‘reli- 
gious interests, our church, standing on her high vantage ground 
should review the past, carefully ponder the lessons it teaches, 
and maintain a position, which, whilst it is firmly based on the 
fundamentals of the Gospel, adds only those peculiarities of 
our ecclesiastical ancestors, which have generally commended 
themselves to the enlightened, orthodox, and pious portions of 
our church, and vindicates a rational liberty on all other points. 
What are the great landmarks of this position, how it can best 
be secured, and in how far it has been attained by our General 
Synod, are points which will be more clearly perceived in the 
progress of our discussion. 


I. Since, as eldest sister of the Reformation, our church 
was first to profess the grand Protestant principle of exclu- 
sive, infallible authority of the Bible, in antithesis to tradition 
and human authority, and yet was prevented from carrying 
it out to its legitimate sequences ; tt is part of her vocation 
to complete the work so happily begun. 


The sufficiency of a revelation from heaven, without the 
auxiliary light of tradition is the natural corollary of its divinity 
itself. ‘The very reason which rendered the one necessary, im- 
plies the invalidity of the other. If uninspired human teach- 
ings had been reliable, as sources of new truth, a revelation 
would have been superfluous. Hence the fact, that God 
inspired holy men of old to speak as the Spirit guided them, 
seems to establish the insufficiency of mere uninspired human 
deduction. But this word of revelation being admitted as di- 
vine, its own declarations must forever settle this point. The 
same inspired Apostle who declared all Scripture to be divinely 
inspired, (Seo~vevsos) and able not only to subserve some pur- 
poses of the man of God, but to make him “perfect,” thor- 
oughly furnished, not only for some, but “for all good works ;” 
has also explicitly pronounced the holy Scriptures competent 
to teach us the supreme and vital interests of man, “able to 
make us wise unto salvation.” Whilst he warns us to beware 
of any and every teacher, even if it were an angel from hea- 
ven, Who should preach any other doctrine than that taught by 
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himself, (and contained in his epistles), and whilst he pro- 
nounces the curse of God upon him; the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, in the book placed last in the canonical collection, 
whether last written or not, adds the fearful menace: “if any 
one shall add unto these things, God shall add unto him the 
plagues that are written in this book.” Since, then, it is evident 
that-God designed his revelation to be as complete as it is in- 
fallible, to be the standing and only certain guide to his church 
in all ages; we urge the inquiry upon every ingenuous mind, 
upon every true disciple of our blessed Master, and especially 
upon ministers of the Gospel, what should be our unflinching 
determination on this subject ? Certainly that, which the noble 
minded Luther. and his Spartan band of coadjutors adopted, 
to adhere to the word of God in opposition not only to angels 
and devils, but to popes, cardinals and councils, whenever 
in our judgment, they come in conflict with this divinely au- 
thenticated voice of Heaven. ‘No man (said Luther) can or 
ought to doubt, that every thing contrary to the commands of 
God, whether it be living or dying, taking a vow or becoming 
free, speaking or remaining silent, is to be condemned, and by 
all means to be abandoned, changed and avoided. For the 
will of God must be supreme, and must be done in heaven 
and on earth. Matth. 6:10.” And if the professions of any 
man were ever put to the test, Luther’s were at the memorable 
diet of Worms, when summoned to recant his doctrines before 
that august court of the empire. His truly sublime answer, 
synonymous with that of the apostle’s to the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim, and given when he expected it would cost his life, has 
for three centuries been the subject of admiration to the civil- 
ized world: “Except I can be convinced by clear and conclu- 
sive reasoning, or by proofs taken from the Holy Scriptures, I 
neither can nor will recant; because it is neither safe nor ad- 
visable to do any thing which is against my conscience. Here 
I stand, I cannot do otherwise, God help me! Amen.” ‘The 
same principle he bas expressed in various parts of his works. 
One or two passages must suffice. “Hitherto,” says he, “all 
cases which arose concerning true and false doctrine were re- 
ferred to a council, or to the pope at Rome, or to the universi- 
ties, which were to be umpires. But these are not Gilead, 
they have misled and deceived us. — But the Holy Scriptures 
pronounce the decision, as to whose instructions are correct or 
erroneous. For although the Holy Ghost instructs every one 
in his heart, so that he knows what is right; it is still necessary 
to resort to the Scriptures, in order to prove the accuracy of our 
views. It is the Scriptures which decide whether our faith is 
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correct or not. . Therefore we can look for no farther evidence 
either of the fathers or councils; but must adhere exclusively 
to the clear declarations of Scripture.”’ Again, ‘“God’s word 
is the only certain rule which cannot deceive us.”* Once 
more: “The right of free judgment we must retain, so as not 
to suffer ourselves to be bound indiscriminately by what the 
councils or fathers have taught: but we must make this differ- 
ence, if they have decided and appointed any thing according 
to God’s word, we also receive it, not on their account, but on 
account of the same divine word, on which they rest and to 
which they refer us.”* Here, then, we have a distinct avowal 
of the paramount and exclusively infallible authority of the 
Scriptures, an avowal in direct conflict with the oath which 
he had taken when he was created Doctor of Divinity, in 
which he had solemnly sworn “‘to obey the church of Rome 
and not to teach any doctrines condemned by her.”* 

And shall it be supposed that he, whose sublime principles 
thus elevated him above the fear of emperors and kings, and 
cardinals and popes, contended against popes and bishops only 
to occupy their station himself, and wield a similar authority ? 
That he who was so evidently guided by the fear of God, when 
contending against the decrees of councils, the authority of the 
fathers, and the bulls of popes, did so in order that men should 
bow to his opinions and make him the subject of similar idol- 
atry? No, he neither did so himself, nor did others attempt 
it during his lifetime. It was not until more than a quarter of 
a century after his death, that mot the church or body of be- 
lievers ; but some secular princes usurping authority not con- 
fided to them by God, together with some learned and excel- 
lent, but mistaken theologians, undertook to prescribe a doc- 
trinal test to ministers in general, and thus dictate to them not 
only the general and fundamental doctrines of Christianity, 





* Luther’s Works, Walch’s edit. vol. 3. p. 754. 
2 Vol. 1. p. 1854. 3 idem vol. 11. p. 631. 


4 As this oath is a literary curiosity, we subjoin it in the original, for the 
gratification of our learned readers: ““Ego juro Domino Decano et Magistris 
Facultatis Theologie obedientiam et reverentiam debitam, et in quocunque 
statu utilitatem universitatis, et maxime Facultatis Theologice, pro virili mea 
procurabo, et omnes actus theologicos exercebo in mitra, (nisi fuerit religi- 
osus) vanas, peregrinas doctrinas, ab ecclesia damnaias, et piarum aurium 
offensivas non dogmatisabo, sed dogmatisantem Dn. Decano denunciabo intra 
octendium, et manutenebo consuetudines, libertates et privilegia Theologice 
Facultatis pro virili mea, ut me Deus adjuvet, et Sanctorum evangeliorum 
conditores. — Juro etiam Romane ecclesia obedientiam, et procurabo pacem 
inter Magistros et Scholasticos seculares et religiosos, et biretum in nullo 
alio gymnasio recipiam.” Lib. Statutorum facultatis theol. Academie Wit- 
temberg. Cap. 7. 
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but an extended detail of particulars, in one case at least, 
commanding the belief of a doctrine from which Luther had 
receded, the ubiquity or omnipresence of Christ’s body! Yes, 
let it ever be remembered that Luther himself was no symbo- 
lic Lutheran, and that this whole system of minute confessional 
servitude, was riveted on the church long after Luther and 
Melanchthon had been translated to a better world. 

But although these two distinguished servants of Christ, 
guided by their supreme reverence for the Bible, accomplished 
wonders in casting off the major part of the errors and preju- 
dices of their Romish education ; they did not live to complete 
the work, nor had they power to introduce all the reforms, the 
necessity of which had become clear to their vision. They 
were therefore alike too wise and too humble, to desire the 
stadium of their attainments to be the ne plus ultra of reform. 
Against the practice of designating the church of the Reform- 
ation by his name, Luther protested ih the most energetic 
manner, alledging it to be a repetition of the Corinthian sec- 
tarianism, condemned by Paul. “The papists,” says he, 
“may well have party names, because they are not satisfied 
with the doctrines and names of Christ, and desire also to be 
popish. ‘Then let them be called after the pope, who is their 
master. But I am not and will not be any one’s master.” 
Yet it was not only against this abuse of his name, that the 
noble-hearted Luther protested; it was far from his desire 
that his writings should be invested with binding authority on 
his successors. “If any person,” said he in the latter part of 
his life (1539), “desires to have my writings, let him by all 
means not suffer them to interfere with his study of the Scrip- 
tures themselves, but treat them as I do the papal decrees, and 
the works of the sophists, that is, though I occasionally look 
into them to see what they have done, or to take an account 
of the history of the times, it is not for the purpose of study- 
ing them, as though I must act according to their views.’’! 
‘IT have no catalogue of my works, and not even all the books 
themselves, and | would much rather that men would read 
the Bible alone, instead of my works.”* And finally he says, 
“Read my books, compare them with the writings of our op- 
ponents, and both with the Scriptures, and then judge them 
according to this touchstone.”’* 

It is therefore the duty of Christians of the present day, and 
especially of this favored country, where liberty of conscience 


' Preface to his German Works. 2 Letter to Ursinus. 
> Luther’s Works, 3d vol. p. 256. 
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is our birthright, to act on the noble principles adopted by these 
reformers, and to reduce them to practice in those cases also, 
in which their Romish education prevented them from doing 
so. It is the special vocation of the American Lutheran church 
to forsake, as she has done, those remnants of Romanism and 
also those ante-papal superstitions which the church of Rome 
had borrowed from the earlier fathers, and which the first re- 
formers failed to renounce. It is our vocation to cast off all 
regard for the authority of the fathers, Nicene and Ante-Ni- 
cene, Romish and Protestant, excepting what justly attaches 
to them on account of the intrinsic force of their arguments, 
or their character and opportunities as witnesses of facts; for 
no point in patristic theology is more fully established than the 
numerous and serious aberrations of even some of the earliest 
socalled fathers from the truth of God. Yea, itis certain, that 
the whole of them as a body are not more reliable as expositors 
of Scripture, than the same number of respectable authors in 
the different evangelical churches of our day. It is our duty 
to do as Luther did, to look up through the long vista of an- 
tiquity to the era of the apostles, and froangpet high stand- 
point to form a scriptural judgment not only of the corruptions 
of Rome, but of the doctrines and practice of all past ages. 
Had Luther acted on the principles of many now bearing his 
name, he would have founded his Christianity and the organ- 
ization of his church on the basis of his great theological fa- 
vorite, Augustine. He would have selected some one or more 
of his works, either that entitled “De Civitate Dei,” in which 
he defends the Christian religion against the heathen, or more 
probably his “A/nchiridion, (or Manual) ad Laurentium, sive 
de fide, spe et caritate liber,” in which he gives an account 
of his doctrinal views and those of the church. This he would 
have made symbolical, pledging himself to abide by its con- 
tents for life, and binding all who united with his ministry to 
the same production. And this church he would have bap- 
tized as the Augustinian church. But no, Luther had not so 
learned Christ. He could discriminate between inspired and un- 
inspired writings, between the books of God and those of men. 
Whilst, therefore, he avowed his assent to the three ecumen- 
ical creeds, the Apostolic, the Nicene and the Athanasian, 
which are confined to fundamentals, and are very short, he 
never adopted as binding any extended creed, nor suffered any 
human productions to deprive him of that liberty conceded by 
the word of God. He continued through life to improve his 
views of doctrine and duty, by the light of Scripture, and in 
the most emphatic language inculcated on others the obligation 
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to do likewise. That he was intolerant to Zwingli and his 
followers, belongs to the imperfections of the age and of the 
man, not to his general principles of action. Temporum 
culpa fuit, non ejus. And were he stillliving we doubt not, 
he would hurl his denunciation at the intolerant Ultra-Luther- 
ans of our day, as he did at Carlstadt and Zwingli of old, 
only, by this time, in milder phrase. 

How completely our General Synod has fulfilled her voca- 
tion in this respect, is evident from the fact that she makes no 
reference to the fathers ancient or modern, thus leaving them 
all to stand on their intrinsic merits as theological authority, 
and as witnesses to historical facts; whilst the former Symbo- 
lical booke, after having pronounced the fathers fallible, never- 
theless cite their views and arguments in multitudes of cases. 


Il. As she has experienced the baneful effects of transfun- 
damental and very extended creeds, it is her vocation to cor- 
rect the evil. 


We have seen that Luther never desired any of his publi- 
cations to be billing on others. Still farther was any disposi- 
tion of this kind, removed from the mind of the unassuming 
Melanchthon. All those publications of theirs, which were 
afterwards made symbolical, were composed and published for 
other purposes. How then did it happen, that these publica- 
tions assumed so unexpected a character? The true state of 
the facts in the case is, we think, given by Dr. Kdllner, in his 
Symbolik.! “The Symbolical books (as they are afterwards 
styled,) were at first merely an expression of what was be- 
lieved, and afterwards they became the rule of what mus¢ be 
believed. But when, and how this was first done, by public 
authority, it is very difficult to determine. The traces and 
evidences of it are often fallacious; because cases in which 
such a subscription to a creed was merely requested and vol- 
untarily given, may easily be adduced as cases in which the 
subscription was commanded. It however ay »ears to be true, 
that some individual symbols had so much authority attributed 
to them, as to be recommended as rules of faith and of in- 
struction, and in some instances also commanded, long before 
the formation of the Form or Concord,” (which was half a 
century after the publication of the Augsburg Confession). 
“Nevertheless, this does not appear to have occurred every 
where at the same time, nor in the same manner; nor does 
the principle of binding men to the symbols, seem to have 








' Vol. I. p. 106, 107. 
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been a universal and prevailing one, prior to the formation of 
the Form of Concord in 1580, or before the prevalence of the 
controversies which originated from its formation. But a 
change took place about thejtime the Form of Concord was com- 
posed, and on account of its formation and after it. Prior tothis ° 
time, some cases had occurred of oppressive coercion im mat- 
ters of faith, and of compulsory adoption of the symbols as a 
rule of faith and instruction; but afterwards they became 
more numerous.’ These positions Dr. K&llner sustains by 
numerous authorities, which even fix the precise time, when, 
at different places, the custom of demanding assent to these 
symbols was first introduced. It seems evident, therefore, that 
the habit of ascribing normative or binding aathority to these 
books, though in a few instances it was done at an early day, 
was of gradual growth, and did not become general for half 
a century after the Augsburg Confession was published and 
used as an expose or profession of faith, and many years after 
the death of Luther. ‘ 
It was the mistaken impression, that.a general introduction 
and more stringent exaction of assent to these books, and the fa- 
brication of another determining the several disputed points left 
free in them, would secure peace, that led to the formation of 
the Form of Concord, and to the imposition on the church, of 
the whole system of symbolic oppression. Whilst we deny the 
wisdom and dispute the Scripture authority of the political rulers 
of a country to impose any, much less such extended confes- 
sions of faith on their subjects; we nevertheless do not doubt 
the upright and benevolent intention of the Elector Augustus 
of Saxony, and of John William Duke of Weimar, in order- 
ing their principal theologians to Altenburg, to deliberate on 
the best method of terminating these disputes; nor of the 
Duke of Wurtemberg, and of Julius, Duke of Brunswick, in 
imposing on the distinguished James Andree of Tiibingen and 
his associates, the duty of preparing the Form of Concord, 
which was finally adopted, and together with all the other 
symbolical books, made binding in their territory, June 25th, 
1580. Nor do we hesitate to concede the purity of those dis- 
tinguished divines, who cordially codperated in this work. 
That diversity of opinion existed among the followers of Lu- 
ther, on different points of nonfundamental importance, is his- 
torically certain; and when his death removed that restraint, 
which his personal influence and energy of character had im- 
posed on them, they gave free utterance to their opinions. A 
very large proportion of the divines rejected Luther’s view of 
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the bodily presence in the Lord’s Supper, and coincided more 
or less with that of Melanchthon. It is also certain, that their 
wily enemies the Catholics, were employing these differences 
as arguments to urge upon the Emperor the revocation of the 
‘treaty of peace of 1555, which limited toleration to those, who 
worshipped according to the Augsburg Confession.! This 
was, however, only a pretext, and would not have induced 
the Emperor to venture on such a step, until political reasons 
inclined him to it. When this contingency actually did arise, 
about forty years afterwards, the forcible extinction of Protest- 
antism was attempted by fire and sword, although the Form of 
Concord had driven from the bosom of the Lutheran church, 
the great mass of those who could not embrace all the peculiar- 
ities of the Augsburg Confession. We strongly favor the opin- 
ion, that the adoption of a liberal platform, by uniting the two 
great branches of the Protestant church, or rather by prevent- 
ing in a great degree the schism itself, would have presented 
so formidable a front, as to have prevented the “Thirty years’ 
ar.” 

But that the adoption of the Form of Concord, and with it 
that unreasonably extended symbolic system, however well- 
intended, was a mistaken step, is evident from various consid- 
erations. It may justly be objected that the Scriptures have 
furnished us no confession of faith, an omission that was cer- 
tainly not accidental, if their inspiration be conceded. Nor have 
they conferred authority on any one, to impose such a yoke 
upon the church, or to abridge her liberty in nonessentials. 
The only grounds which justify the adoption of even a short 
creed, are to exclude fundamental errorists, those who deny 
that Jesus is the Christ, or reject any other vital truth of the 
Gospel, and to produce uniformity sufficient for harmonious 
codperation. Accordingly, during the golden age of Christian- 
ity, under the guidance of the Apostles and their successors, 
the church for three centuries had no other creed than that 
termed the Apostolic and then the Nicene Creed. It was the 
opinion of the Nicene fathers who framed that creed, that its 
specifications were sufficiently ample for all practical purposes. 
Athanasius, himself the Corypheus of the orthodox party in 
that council, thus unequivocally expresses their conviction : 
“H aie tv auTy — Tu a xaTa Tas Sevag ypapas dmoroyydecca 


‘ The fourth asiiale of the wanty was in a thee epede Attamen ceteri om- 
nes, qui alteri prenominatarum harum binarum religionum (that is, the Lu- 
theran and Catholic) non sint adhewrentes, sub hac pace non comprehensi, sed 
plane exclusi esse debant.”” For Zwinglians and Calvinists there was no tol 
eration in this treaty * 
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mises, Gwrapxns égt mpos dvatponny uv maons aosBevac, ovgacw de 75 
evoeBras ty Xp misews.' (For the faith avowed in it by those 
fathers in conformity to the word of God, is sufficient for the 
subversion of all impiety and for the establishment of all god- 
liness, and of the faith in Christ.) ‘The Emperor Zeno also 
wrote an epistle, urging all the discordant parties to unite on 
this creed, promising in that event to hold communion with 
them, and added that the church should never receive any 
other symbol than that framed by the Nicene fathers.* But 
whilst the above-named considerations justify these brief sum- 
maries of faith, and a moderate extension of them, s0 as to 
exclude all subsequent fundamental errorists; they by no 
means establish the propriety of that vastly extended collec- 
tion of symbols adopted by the Lutheran princes some time 
after Luther’s death, which deprived that church of all reason- 
able liberty in points of minor importance. 

That our view of the inexpediency of such extended creeds 
is just, may also be inferred from the circumstance that the major 
part of all these Lutheran symbols was rejected by one or more 
of the Lutheran kingdoms, even when they did not in all 
cases dissent from the doctrines taught in them. Indeed, as 
Dr. Hase justly remarks: “the Augsburg Confession is the 
only one of them all, that was recewved throughout the entire 
Lutheran church.” Yet strange to tell, some of our native 
Americans exhibit less love for their liberty of conscience, than 
the subjects of the regal and despotic governments of the old 
world! I. The Form of Concord was rejected by the king- 
dom of Denmark. “The king though invited to adopt it re- 
fused to do so, by advice of bis clergy, who disapproved of it, 
because peace and unity of doctrine prevailed in his domin- 
ions, and he feared its introduction would create strife and 
divisions. So bitterly was the king himself opposed to it, 
that he took the copy (decorated with pearls and gold) which 
had been sent to him from Germany and cast it into the fire.”* 
It subsequently acquired more popularity, but was never pub- 
licly acknowledged as symbolical.¢ The Kingdom of Swe- 
den did not receive the form of Concord, nor concede proper 
symbolic authority to the other symbolical books, except the 
Augsburg Confession. Still at a later period (1593), the Form 
of Concord received a tolerably formal acknowledgment, 


* Evag. Lib. IIT. c. 14. 2 Taylor’s Liberty of Prophecying, p. 72. 

3 Kollner’s Symbolik, vol. I. p. 575, 576. 

‘ Baumgarten’s Concordien-buch, p. 184, 185. Mosh. Eccles. Hist. vol. 
HII. p. 155, Dr. Murdock’s edit. > Hutterus Redivivus, p. 116. 
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(ziemlich firmlich Anerkennung).‘ It was also rejected by 
Hessia, Pomerania, Holstein, (for more than half a century), 
Anhalt, and the cities Frankfort, Speier, Worms, Nirnberg, 
Madgeburg, Bremen, Danzig, &c.* Il. The Smaleald 
Articles were rejected by the Lutheran church in Sweden and 
Denmark. In Sweden the Symbolic books generally are now 
regarded as an authorized explanation of the Lutheran faith ; 
yet the Symb. books of the Banish church, lately published, 
like those of the Swedish church in 1644, (entitled Confession 
of the Swedish faith, approved by the council of Upsal in 
1593,) contains only the so-called Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene 
and Athanasian Creeds, and the Augsburg Confession, to which 
the Danish Confession adds the Smaller Catechism of Luther. 
Both these collections exclude the Smalcald Articles. Guer- 
icke’s Symb. p. 67, and his History, first ed. p. 807. III. 
The Apology to the Augsburg Confession was denied official 
symbolic authority, by Sweden and Denmark. Guericke sup. 
cit. IV. The Larger Catechism of Luther was denied for- 
mal symbolic authority in Sweden and Denmark. Guericke 
sup. cit. V. Even the Smaller Catechism of Luther was not 
received as symbolic in Sweden. Yet in both these kingdoms 
these Catechisms are highly prized, and the Smaller, if we mis- 
take not, is used for the instruction of youth. Guericke, p. 113. 
Here, then, we behold the judgment of about one half of the 
different Lutheran kingdoms and principalities of Europe, 
announced in the most unequivocal and emphatic manner, in 
opposition to this extensive system of symbolic restriction ; 
given too when these parties were fresh from the scenes of the 
Reformation, and warm in the principles by which that glori- 
ous moral revolution had been achieved. Surely these lessons 
of instruction ought to be heeded by the friends of reviving 
Lutheranism in Germany, and still more by those in this coun- 
try who were “born free,” but some of whom, from a zeal for 
Lutheranism, sincere we doubt not, but mistaken, seem dis- 
posed to sell their birthright. 

Again, the infelicity of this Procustean symbolical system 
which was completed by the Form of Concord, is demonstrated 
from its having cost the Lutheran church a large portion of 
her ecclesiastical territory, estimated at about one-fourth of all 
her churches in Germany ! it drove off two numerous classes 
of persons, those who believed in the real presence as Luther 
did, but with him also rejected the ubiquity of the Savior’s 
glorified body ; and those who agreed with Melanchthon on 


‘ Guericke’s Symb. 2d ed. p. 112, 113. * Kollner, p. 577. 
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the Lord’s Supper, as well as on some other topics, but wished 
to remain in the Lutheran church, as Melanchthon had done. 

Had the civil rulers and their theologians been satisfied with 
the Augsburg Confession, and conceded liberty on all points 
left undecided that symbol, the Reformed church would pro- 
bably never have gained a foothold in Germany. In 1580, 
when the Form of Concord was proclaimed, there were but 
two Reformed congregations in all Germany, namely those of 
Bremen and Neustadt. But such was the unpopularity of 
this book, that in consequence of it and other related causes, 
in thirty years about one-fourth of the Lutheran churches in 
Germany had gone over to the Reformed communion. If it 
be objected, that the peculiar views of Luther on some points 
would have been abandoned, if they had not been stereotyped 
in a creed, and conformity to them been exacted by the civil 
authority ; we reply, this would not have been the case to any 
considerable extent. But if any of the peculiar views of Lu- 
ther, should prove unable to sustain themselves in fair and 
equal conflict on the ground of reason and Scripture, the pre- 
sumption would arise, that they are destitute of scriptural 
foundation, and on Luther’s own principles, ought to be aban- 
doned. The exaction of the Form of Concord, however, rob- 
bed the church or her liberty on many points not decided in 
the Confession of Augsburg, and thus drove thousands away 
from the Lutheran communion, either because they could not 
conscientiously adopt all the specifications of the new symbol, 
or if they did believe them, regarded it as unjust to condemn 
their brethren, and eject them from the church, because of non- 
essential differences of opinion. Indeed, had Luther and Me- 
lanchthon lived at that time, they would both have been ex- 
cluded by this creed from the church which they founded, the 
former for not believing the ubiquity of the Savior’s body, and 
the latter for rejecting that and several other opinions affirmed 
in it; for as the distinguished historian, Dr. Stiudlin justly 
observes: “This creed made binding the doctrinal system of 
the rigid Lutherans, which went beyond the doctrines of Lu- 
ther himself, (welche selbst tiber Luther’s Lehren hinausge- 
gangen waren), and took cognizance of all the controverted 
points, which had previously been discussed.” 

In confirmation of our position we shall advance the testi- 
mony of but two historians. Touching the effects of the 
Form of Concord, Dr. Henke says: “But the most lamenta- 
ble consequence of the book of Concord was, that whilst the 


* Staudlin’s Universal Geschichte der Christlichen Kirche, p- 308. 
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number of new Reformed churches was constantly increasing 
tn Germany, (for previously there were but two, namely in Bre- 
men and in Neustadt on the Hardt), the mutual sectarian 
hatred of both Protestant parties was visibly increased, their 
interests were divided and their mutual security jeoparded.”* 
And the celebrated Lutheran historian, Dr. Plank, in his ex- 
cellent and able History of Protestant Theology,* thus dis- 
tinetly sustains our position: ‘This alone could be the resuit, 
and this alone was the result (namely of the adoption of the 
Form of Concord), that not only a number of individual the- 
ologians but also a number of whole churches, which had 
hitherto belonged to the Lutheran party, gradually approx- 
imated nearer to the Calvinists, and soon formally and fully 
united with them. In the year 1580, at the time of the pub- 
lication of the Formula, there were but two churches in Ger- 
many that had positively declared themselves for the Calvin- 
istic doctrine on the Lord’s Supper.—aAt the close of the cen- 
tury, however, and therefore within the next twenty or thirty 
years, perhaps fully one-fourth of all the Protestant churches 
in the empire, had given in their full adhesion to this party. 
This was such a natural consequence that it could not fail to 
follow. Already during the preliminary negotiations which 
had been conducted before the publication of the Formula, on 
the subject of its adoption, the ministers of a number of 
churches, as for instance of Hesse Cassel, of Nassau, of An- 
halt, and of Zweibriicken, had declared in the most positive 
manner, that they never would submit to having the hypothe- 
sis of Christ’s ubiquity forced upon them, either as a collateral 
idea in the doctrine of the Supper, or as a distinctive idea of 
the doctrine of the person of Christ. Yet these very churches 
in part declared just as decidedly, that they had every disposi- 
tion to retain and profess the true Lutheran presence of Christ, 
as contained in the language of the Augsburg Confession and 
that of the unaltered edition.—It thus happened, and that too 
in the natural course of things, that the very party which they 
had desired more particularly to suppress by means of the 
Form of Concord, that the Calvinistic party, now for the first 
time obtained such a footing, that the continuance of its exist- 
ence was secured forever in Germany.” 

Assuredly, then, the fact that this extended symbolic system 
drove from’ the Lutheran church in Germany one-fourth of all 





' Henke, vol. III. p. 464. 
Page 19, 20, 21, and also p. 420 and 421 of this Review, where the en- 
tire passage will be found. 
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her congregations, and was rejected by one-half of the king- 
doms and principalities constituting the great Lutheran brother- 
hood, whose history fills so large a space in the annals of Eu- 
rope during the last three centuries, should lead those amongst 
us, who have, without the most careful and extensive examin- 
ation of the subject, eulogised this Form of Concord, to reflect. 
We know the impartiality of Dr. Plank has been called in 
question, but it is in vain. The undeniable facts of history 
establish his positions. It will not be supposed, that all those 
kingdoms and principalities rejected those books out of love to 
them, and refused to concede to them symbolic authority be- 
cause they thought them fully deserving of it. And that they 
did reject them cannot and will not be denied. The testimony 
of Dr. Plank is, therefore, true, and facts will bear out the dis- 
tinguished historian, Dr. Shroeck, in his honorable tribute to 
the merits of Dr. Plank: “The history of the Form of Con- 
cord, published by Anthon, deacon at Schmiedberg, in Elec- 
toral Saxony, is elaborated from the best of sources with much 
industry and accuracy. But here, also, as in the history of 
the antecedent controversies, Dr. Plank has surpassed his 
predecessors in acute penetration and impartial judgment.”? 
That this extended symbolic system was a mistaken one, 
is further evident from the fact, that it failed to exclude dis- 
putes and differences from the church even where fully adopt- 
ed; and infused greater acerbity of spirit into those controver- 
sies which occurred. Who that is acquainted with the history 
of those times, does not know, that whilst the adoption and 
enforcement of the Form of Concord and other confessions, 
decided what should thenceforth be regarded as authorized 
Lutheranism on many minor points which had before been 
left free, thus giving greater fixedness and detail to the sym- 
bolical system; it nevertheless failed to alter the convictions 
of those, whose views it condemned. Some of the very prin- 
ces and theologians who had advocated its formation, were 
dissatisfied with it when finished. Such was the case of Ju- 
lius Duke of Brunswick and his theologians. “In Saxony it- 
self says Dr. Mosheim, not a few detested in their hearts, that 
Formula which they subscribed with their hands, holding fast 
the doctrines which they had received from Melanchthon and 
his friends.” On the accession of Christian I. they aimed at 
the rejection of the Form of Concord, the omission of exor- 


* Schroeck’s Kirchengeschichte, Vol. iv, pp. 648, 649. Aber auch hier, 
wie in der Geschichte der vorhergehenden Streitigkeiten hat Herr Consist. 
Rath Plank, durch eindringende Scharfsicht und unparteiische Wurdigung 
seine Vorganger ubertroffen.” 
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cism in the Form of Baptism, and in general the dissemina- 
tion of Melanchthonian views. As to the century immediate- 
ly following the adoption of this extended symbolical system, 
the distinguished historian just cited, employs the following 
language: ‘During this whole century (the 17th), the Luth- 
eran church was greatly agitated; partly by controversies 
among the principal doctors, to the great injury of the whole 
community ; and partly by the extravagant zeal and plans of 
certain persons, who dissiminated new and strange opinions, 
uttered prophecies, and attempted to change all our doctrines 
and institutions. The controversies which drew the doctors 
into parties, may be fitly divided into the greater and the less ; 
the former such as disturbed the whole church, and the latter 
such as disquieted only some parts of it.”' False as is the 
charge of the Romish Stanislaus Rescius, that the Lutheran 
church had in less than a century given birth to two hundred 
and seventy sects,* there is but too much truth in the gloomy 

icture drawn by that master of ecclesiastical history Dr. Mos- 

eim. Of similar import is the testimony of Dr. Henke. 
“The Form of Concord, says he, much rather gave rise to 
new cases of discord. Papal divines rejoiced, and ridiculed 
as well this peace measure, as the contentions which it was 
designed to settle, but which it only aggravated.” Indeed 
the bare enumeration of these controversies, the Melanch- 
thonian or Crypto-Calvinistic, the Zwinglian, the: Calix- 
tine, the Synergistic, the Helmstadian, the Pietisticcon- 
troversies, together with those concerning the Ubiquity or 
omnipresence of Christ’s body, aud the Hypostatic union 
of the two natures in Christ, and many others, will suffice 
to establish the position we affirm, whilst they stand as 
lasting monuments of the futility of extended creeds, either to 
prevent controversy or to promote unity of sentiment. Yea 
instead of casting oil upon the troubled waters, this extended 
symbolic system, did but agitate the church the more, and di- 
vert her attention alike from her spiritual growth within, and 
from efforts to continue her extension without. The extent and 
engrossing character of these intellectual conflicts, may be read 
in the fact, that on a single one of these disputes, the hypos- 
tatic or personal union of the two natures in Christ, about 





* Mosheim, vol. III, p. 157 of Murdock’s ed. 
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two thousand works were published,' and that distinguished 
servant of Christ, Augustus Hermann Francke, was formally 
charged with thirty heresies!! Numerous other testimonies 
might be adduced, to prove the augmented intensity given to 
these controversies by the adoption of these symbolic books; 
but it is self-evident to every intelligent mind, that when a 
controverted topic is made.the subject of symbolic decision, 
and the divines holding one opinion are in danger of losing 
their living and of seeing their families robbed of bread, the 
discussions will acquire a double violence from the self-interest, 
necessarily involved in the result. 

Finally, the inaptitude of this extended symbolic system is 
loudly proclaimed by the fact, that even in those countries 
which did receive all these books, not only the neologians, but 
the great majority of those who adhere to the fundamental 
doctrines of the Bible, have renounced the symbolic authority 
of these writings, and regard them as in many points defec- 
tive exhibitions of divine truth. In nota single kingdom or 
principality of Germany, is unqualified assent ,to them any 
longer required. On this subject let us again listen to the tes- 
timony of Dr. Kéllner, Professor of Theology in Leipsic, an 
author whose statement of historical facts cannot be success- 
fully impugned. In his recent work on Symbolics, he says :* 
“That these symbolical books actually teach the doctrines of 
the Scriptures, is confessedly a point disputed not only by 
many, but by a majority of the ministers of the chureh.”— 
“The truth seems to be that the prominent doctrines of Christ- 
ianity are undoubtedly taught in these symbols, such as the 
depravity of man, the necessity of Redemption through Christ, 
and of pardon and justification solely by the grace of God. 
But these fundamental truths are expressed in a manner, 
which, whilst it may perhaps accord with individual passages 
of Scripture, is inconsistent with its general tenor, and fails to 
distinguish the outward form of the Revelation from its inward 
kernel.” And again, “It may as well be openly acknow- 
ledged and affirmed for the benefit of the church, that there 
are but few divines, who yet believe and teach the views of 
the symbolical books; and of these some are prejudiced fa- 
natics, and others, however orthodox they profess to be, give 
their own interpretation to these books.”* “Under these cirt- 


' «Atqui hine sexcenti, quid dico sexcenti, bis mille libri conscripti sunt 
de communicatione idiomatum, de unione hypostatica, &c, Elementa Theol. 
Dog. Vol. II. p. 93, 
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cumstances it is evident, that these books can no longer serve 
as a rule of doctrine:”! “For not only have the rationalists 
abandoned them, the leading champions of orthodoxy have 
also deviated from them, such as Doederlein, Morus, Michaelis, 
the venerable Reinhard, Knapp, Storr, Schott, Schwartz, Au- 
gusti, Marheinecke, Hahn, Olsbausen, Tholuck and Heng- 
stenberg.”* That our prominent divines in this country with- 
in the same period have done the same, such as Drs. Endress, 
Lochman, H. A. Miihlenberg, and the great mass of our di- 
vines now living, and of our church during the last quarter of 
a century, we fully established in our Vindication of Ameri- 
can Lutheranism, in the Lutheran Observer during the past 
year. It was therefore natural that the Synod of Pennsylvania 
many years ago ceased to require a pledge of conformity to any 
of these symbols ; as we also proved in the vindication referred 
to, by the testimony of two highly respectable divines still 
spared to the church, and as we know personally since thirty 
years, when we were licensed by that body. Still, to be with- 
out any other symbol than the Bible, was manifestly a defect, 
and how did the General Synod, believing it such, and feeling 
herself called to furnish a remedy, fulfil her vocation? She 
did it, we reply, in a manner, evincing alike her consciousness 
of the progress of theological science, and the scriptural de- 
velopment of the church, as well as her respect for her eccle- 
siastical ancestry ; in a manner, we venture to affirm, that has 
commanded the respect of all enlightened divines of other 
churches, and has been signally blessed of God for her own 
enlargement and improvement. She required unqualified as- 
sent to the Bible, and an assent to the Augsburg Confession, 
as a substantially correct exhibition of the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Bible. She did it by establishing her Theologi- 
cal Seminary on the same doctrinal basis, not for the purpose 
of teaching the Symbolic system of the sixteenth century, for 
her leading members had all relinquished some of its features ; 
but as her Constitution, adopted in 1825, just a quarter of a 
century ago, explicitly declares, to prepare men to teach, not 
all the doctrines or aspects of doctrine in the Augsburg Con- 
fession, but the “fundamental doctrines;” and not those as- 
pects of doctrine which might be considered fundamental pe- 
culiarities of that Confession, but “the fundamental doctrines 
of the Scriptures,” those aspects of doctrine which christians 
generally regard as fundamental truths of the word of God. 
Or, as the same idea is expressed in another clause of that 


' Kollner, p. 147. 2 idem. p. 121. 
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Constitution, the design of the General Synod in establishing 
her Seminary at Gettysburg was, “to furnish the church with 
pastors, who sincerely believe and cordially approve of the 
doctrines of the Holy Scriptures, as they are fundamentally 
taught in the Augsburg Confession.” 

Such is the enlightened position of the General Synod of 
our church. After ages will, we doubt not, bestow upon her 
that tribute of admiration, which leading spirits in all deno- 
minations now concede to her; but which some of her own 
beloved and esteemed sons seem unable to appreciate. And 
here it may not be amiss to utter a few words in reply to some 
strictures on Theological Seminaries by a recent writer on 
Church-Feeling. If, as his previous mention of Pennsylvania 
College renders probable, he refers to the Theological Semi- 
nary in the same place, we reply that undoubtedly the Sym- 
bolical books of any institution and church, should be taught 
by those connected with them ; and this we are happy to know 
is faithfully done in our Institution. We would also remind 
that writer of what he seems to have forgotten, that the Sym- 
bolical Books of any institution, Synod, or General Synod, 
are those books which they have adopted, and avowed as their 
rule of faith; and that the Symbolical books of the General 
Synod and the Seminary at Gettysburg are the Bible, and the 
Augsburg Confession, as a substantially correct exhibition of 
the fundamental truths of the Bible. ‘To this the professorial 
oath of office in the Seminary adds a similar fundamental as- 
sent to the two Catechisms of Luther. This doctrinal basis 
of the Seminary is secured from change by legislative charter, 
and by a provision for appeal to the Supreme Judiciary of the 
State. Now, these doctrines always have been and still are 
fully and faithfully taught in this Institution. 'The Professors 
believe and teach the same doctrines now, which they have 
taught for thirty years, and for the purpose of teaching which 
they were elected to their present important stations; and we 
may add, the very same doctrines, which that writer himself 
has preached for twenty years and still preaches! For them 
to inculcate on their students the obsolete views of the old Lu- 
therans, contained in the former symbols of the church in some 
parts of Germany, such as exorcism, the real presence of the 
body and blood of Christ in the Eucharist, private confession, 
baptismal regeneration, immersion in baptism, as taught in 
Luther’s Larger Catechism, &c., would be to betray the con- 
fidence of those who elected them to office, and to defeat the 
design of the Institution, not one dollar of whose funds was 
contributed by Synods or individuals professing these views. 
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Nor is it correct, if our institution be intended that the views 
of individuals and not of the church are taught in it. The 
doctrines taught are substantially those presented in the Popu- 
lar Theology, and that these are the prevailing views of our 
church in America, we clearly established in different articles 
on American Lutheranism,’ during the last year. We now 
merely add the testimony of two respectable divines, then omit- 
ted. ‘The first is the Rev. Dr. Morris, who is extensively ac- 
quainted with the views of our church, and in his Introduction 
to Dr. Kurtz’s “Why are you a Lutheran,” affirms: “Dr. 
Schmucker’s valuable “Popular Theology,” has contributed 
much to remove wrong impressions from the minds of many 
intelligent readers, and the Lutheran Observer with its exten- 
sive circulation still continues to exhibit us in a true light.” 
The other is Rev. Dr. Baugher, President of Pennsylvania 
College. With the exception of several minor shades of doc- 
trine, in which we are more symbolic than he, we could not 
ourselves in so few words, give a better description of the views 
taught in the Seminary than that contained in his “Abstract 
of the Doctrines and Practice of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Maryland,” presented to his Synod, in which the 
points of symbolical differences are disposed of in these words: 
“We believe the Scriptures teach, that there are but two sac- 
raments, viz.: Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, in each of 
which truths essential to salvation are symbolically represented. 
We do not believe that they exert any influence ex opere ope- 
rato. Neither do the Scriptures warrant the belief, that Christ 
is present in the Lord’s Supper in any other than a spiritual 
manner.” And again, “Luther’s Larger and Smaller Cate- 
chisms, the Formula Concordia, Augsburg Confession, Apo- 
logy, and Smalcald Articles, are called ix Germany, Symbo- 
lical books of the church. We regard them as good and use- 
ful exhibitions of truth, but do not receive them as binding* 
on the conscience, except so far as they agree with the word of 
God.” “We believe in the reality of revivals of religion, and 
regard them as a source of the richest blessings to the church.” 
There seems, therefore, to be no ground of apprehension as to 
our Seminary, since the doctrines of owr symbols, and the 
|prevailing doctrines of our American church, are here faith- 
fully taught. 

With brethren entertaining the views of Scripture doctrine, 
and the symbolic position here attributed to our church, we 


‘ See Lutheran Observer for 1850. 
> The italics in this quotation are ours, to show more clearly-the points of 
agreement. 
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delight to codperate. It is true, several respectable divines of our 
church have, within the last few years, devoted more attention 
to these Symbolical books and urged otherstodoso. ‘T'o this 
we make no objection. We have spent probably more time 
in their perusal than these brethren ; yet we shall be very slow 
to believe, that after having studied and preached the Bible 
for fifleen or twenty years, they will now suffer themselves to 
receive, under the guidance of these symbolical books, doc- 
trines, which, after so long a search, they had failed to find in 
the word of God. Yet should they even change their views 
of doctrine, we can still live in harmony with them, if they 
are willing to let us continue to teach in peace what they 
themselves formerly inculcated, and what we have always 
taught, and what we were appointed to teach. 

In view of what has been advanced, the symbolic position 
which the General Synod has adopted, 4n fulfilling her voca- 
tion, may be reduced to three features, viz.: 1. She has de- 
clared against the extended symbolic system of the former ages 
of our church. 2. She has avowed the necessity of a brief 
creed, to exclude fundamental errorists from her pale; and 3. 
She has adopted the Augsburg Confession, as to fundamentals, 
for this purpose, as well on account of its intrinsic excellence, 
as its important historical associations. With this, we for our- 
selves, are fully satisfied. We believe this position, so signally 
blessed of God, to be truly apostolic, and well calculated to 
extend the borders and improve the doctrinal purity and spirit- 
ual character of our church. Yet there seem to be some few 
ministers even in the General Synod, who appear not to trust 
either themselves or others with so much apostolic liberty, though 
itis much less than the church enjoyed for four centuries, yea, 
so far as doctrine is concerned, for a thousand years after the 
apostolic age! If it is deemed advisable to gratify this yearn- 
ing after human creeds, we would propose the adoption of the 
following system : 


1. The so-called Apostles’ Creed. 

2. The Nicene Creed. 

3. The Augsburg Confession, so far as its doctrinal articles 
are concerned : with one single clause annexed, stating that its 
teachings on the following doctrines shall not be regarded as 
binding, but belief or rejection of them be left to the con- 
science of each individual, viz.: the real presence, baptismal 
regeneration, private confession and absolution, ‘“‘Ceremonies 
of the mass,” the personal and condemning guilt of natural 
depravity, prior to moral action. 
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This arrangement would cover the differences existing in 
our church, and allow a rational liberty in investigating the 
Scriptures on these controverted topics, whilst it would exclude 
all errors, and sufficiently distinguish us as a denomination. 
It would unite in harmony all portions of our church, except 
those, who not only implicitly adopt all the errors and obsolete 
views of the Symbolical books, but are also unwilling to co- 
dperate with such as cannot conscientiously follow their exam- 
ple. Even the Scandinavian churches, recently established 
in our North Western States, could probably unite with us, as 
some of them, at least, whilst adhering to the Augsburg Con- 
fession in general, propose to reject some of its provisions, such 
as private confession and absolution, as also some of the usages 
of their fatherland, the wearing of the gown, the burning of 
candles on the altar by day, aud the churching of women.' 
“In short they propofe to restore the church system to the sim- 
ple, pure and evangelical position, that it undoubtedly oc- 
cupied in the times of the apostles and the first Christians.” 
This is exactly the truly enlightened, the exalted position of 
our General Synod. We hail with delight the codperation of 
these noble Northmen, and of all others who labor in the same 
spirit, and bid them a hearty God speed; assured that in that 
great day the inquiry of the Master will be, whether we have 
conformed our doctrines not to the writings of Luther, but ¢o 
the tuition of his own inspired word. 

In a subsequent number of the Review, we may perhaps re- 
sume the subject, and consider the vocation of our American 
Latheran Church in several other aspects. 


ARTICLE ITI. 


ECCLESIASTICAL STANDARDS. 
By G. A. Lintner, D. D., Schoharie, New York. 


In this age of progress, when there is such an evident ten- 
dency to innovation in the doctrines and order of the church, 
it becomes the duty of every Christian to acquaint himself 
with those standards, which the Church has instituted, as safe- 


* See Mr. Langland’s political and religious paper, termed The Democrat 
issued at Racine, Wisconsin. 
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guards for the purity of Christian doctrine and fellowship ; 
and, if necessary, to vindicate them against the aspersions of 
their opposers and enemies. In the Lutheran Church, we 
have standards, which have always been acknowledged by the 
great body of our community, as setting forth those doctrines 
and principles, by which, as a Christian denomination, we are 
known and distinguished. Mosheim, our Church historian, 
who was well acquainted with the general sentiment prevail- 
ing among our churches, in regard to our standards, makes the 
following declaration: “It has been scarcely possible, to intro- 
duce any change into the system of doctrine and discipline, 
that is received in that (Lutheran) church, because, the an- 
cient Confessions and Rules, that were drawn up to point out 
the tenets to be believed, and the rites and ceremonies that 
were to be performed, still remain in their full authority, and 
are considered the sacred guardians of the Lutheran faith and 
worship.”' He makes this statement, when speaking of our 
church in the 18th century, and after having noticed its intro- 
duction into America. His testimony, therefore, as to the au- 
thority and sacredness with which our Confession and stand- 
ards were regarded, applies to our church in this country, as 
well as in Europe. Dr. Schmucker tells us in his Popular 
Theology: “The Lutheran Church in the United States, 
which contains 1050 churches, and 48,000 regular commun- 
ing members, has, indeed, always regarded the Augsburg Con- 
fession as the authorized summary of her doctrines, but has 
not required any oath of obligation to all its contents.”* 

Although our church in the United States has never made 
a formal acknowledgment, that we have adopted the Augsburg 
Confession as our Confession of faith, it has always been so 
understood. It has been so regarded by other denominations. 
“The Augsbarg Confession of twenty-one Articles, is the ac- 
knowledged standard of faith for the Lutherans, wherever they 
are found.”* ‘The Lutheran system of faith is the Augs- 
burg Confession.”* ‘’The Lutherans adopt as their standard 
of faith the Augsburg Confession.”’* 

It was not necessary that we should make a formal acknow- 
ledgiment of the Augsburg Confession as our standard of 
faith. It was the acknowledged standard of the Lutheran 
Church when it was first instituted in this country, It was so 


* Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist. Phil. Edit. Vol. VI. p. 18. 
? Schmucker’s Pop. Theol. And. Edit. 1834. p. 41. 
* Encyc. Rel. Knowl. App. p. 1259. 

4 Marsh’s Eccl. Hist. p. 291. > idem. p. 378. 
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considered by the founders of the American Lutheran Church, 
and we, their successors, have always acted on the principle, 
that we have an ecclesiastical standard ; and the recent attempts 
to remove this impression, upon the ground that we have never 
formally declared out adherence to the Augsburg Confession 
is a mere subterfuge, to cover an untenable position. I repeat, 
we have our standards. This is a fact which admits of no 
controversy ; and the question is not, whether we have a Con- 
fession of faith, but whether we shall adhere to and maintain 
it, against the attempts that have been made and are still mak- 
ing, to repudiate and set it aside. 

‘The writer of this article, is one of those who believe, that 
it is the solemn duty of the Lutheran church in this country, 
to remain true to our church standards— and this sentiment 
he has cherished for years. With him it is no new discovery. 
It was one great reason, which led him more than twenty 
years ugo, to favor the formation of the Synod, to which he 
now belongs, and which, he is happy to say, has taken the 
true position in regard to this matter, and has uniformly and 
firmly maintained it. As we look on the progress of our 
church in this country, and the developments connected with 
it, we feel convinced more every day, that if we would avoid 
the dangers which threaten us, and accomplish the good we 
desire, we must faithfully adhere to our ecclesiastical standards. 
Not that we would set up these standards in the place of the 
Bible, or clothe them with an authority to which any enlight- 
ened and conscientious Christian would be unwilling to submit. 
By our ecclesiastical standards, we mean, that summary state- 
ment, or declaration of those Christian doctrines and _ princi- 
ples of fellowship, which we believe are taught in the Bible, 
and which bind us together as a religious community ; and in 
such a community, we hold, that a Confession or Creed, what- 
ever it may be termed, setting forth our belief, worship and 
fellowship, according to our views of Bible truth and Christian 
duty, is indispensable to our preservation and purity as,a 
Church. 

On this point we have something further to offer, which we 
will present in as brief a space as the subject will allow. We 
shall notice in the first place, some of the objections which are 
usually urged against Confessions and Creeds, and then pro- 
ceed to show their utility and importance in the present state 
of the Church. 

The first objection against Creeds, which we shall notice is, 
that they are not necessary. The opposers of Confessions of 
faith, are for abolishing all religious tests, as useless incum- 
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brances. “Let every one,” say they, “follow the Scriptures 
and his own conscience. They are a sufficient rule—we want 
nothing more to direct us.” Now this sounds very plausible, 
and appears quite reasonable, but it will not bear close exam- 
ination. 

Let us look at it for a moment.—Suppose the State were to 
act on this —, Suppose our legislators, whom we 
choose to make laws for us, were to say, we will pass a gen- 
eral statute that every man shall obey the Constitution and do 
right, as the supreme law of the land and his conscience di- 
rect, but we will pass no special laws to prevent men from 
committing crimes. We will put no interpretations upon the 
Constitution and exercise no authority to carry out its provi- 
sions; what would be the effect? Could the State be pre- 
served? Could such a government stand? Could the people 
be kept in order, and their peace and happiness be secured 
under such a state of things? Who does not see that such a 
government could not exist. It must destroy itself, and the 
people soon would see, that such liberty, unrestrained by ne- 
cessary and wholesome laws, must lead to the subversion of 
all civil liberty, order and happiness. There would be no laws 
to restrain conspirators against the peace and well-being of the 
State ; and there are conspirators in the church as well as in 
the State, that must be restrained. If not, they will ravage 
and destroy it. And how are they to be restrained? By the 
church exercising that authority, which God has given to it, 
for its own preservation — by setting up her standards against 
these enemies, and preventing them from introducing corrup- 
tions, and heresies, and disorders, destructive to the souls of 
men; and it is just as unreasonable for the enemies of the 
church to be opposed to such standards, as for the enemies of 
the State to find fault with the laws, which the government 
has enacted, to prevent crimes. In both cases, there is a ne- 
cessary restraint for the public good —a restraint under whole- 
some laws — laws, which the wicked are always ready to op- 
pose, but with which good men never are dissatisfied. The 
wicked are opposed to good laws, because they stand in the 
way of carrying out their evil designs; and when they are 
opposed and counteracted in these designs, they are ready 
to raise the cry of oppression and persecution; they are de- 
prived of their liberty ; and there is just as much consistency 
in this, as if a thief or robber were to complain of the doors 
of the sheep-fold not being thrown open, that he might exer- 
cise the liberty of coming in and scattering the sheep. 

Vou. IT. No. 8. 66 
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The opposers of Confessions and Creeds further say: “We 
receive the Bible, the word of God, as the only unerring stand- 
ard in religion. We take that for our guide.” So do we.— 
We hold that it is supreme in all matters appertaining to reli- 
gion; that it teaches all the essential doctrines of salvation. 
And we hold further, that it is proper and necessary, that 
those doctrines should be embodied in a Confession of faith, 
by which we may give our ¢estimony before the world that 
we do believe those doctrines. This is what the Bible demands. 
It demands that we should “hold fast the form of sound 
words,” 2 Tim. 1: 13, and “contend earnestly for the faith, 
which was once delivered to the saints,” Jude 3. This is 
every Christian’s duty. He is bound to give a clear and de- 
cided testimony to the truth. This is one of the great ends 
for which God has instituted his church on earth ; that she 
might bear witness to the truth. How is this testimony to be 
given? By making a general declaration: “I believe the 
Bible to be the word of God, and I receive that as the standard 
of my faith”? ‘There is scarcely an infidel in the land that 
would not be willing to make such a declaration, and many 
do make it. It is a declaration, so entirely equivocal and un- 
satisfactory, that almost any one can make it, It does not an- 
swer the purpose of a direct testimony to the truth. It has 
no definite meaning. Ask the Trinitarian what he means 
when he says, he believes the Bible. He will tell you, that 
he believes the Bible teaches that Jesus Christ is true God, 
who existed from all eternity, the Creator of all things. Ask 
the Unitarian what he means by this declaration. He will 
tell you he believes no such thing. He believes that Jesus 
Christ is a mere man, and possesses none of the essential at- 
tributes of Dety. Ask the orthodox Christian what the Bible 
teaches in relation to the atonement of Christ. He will an- 
swer, that it teaches a real sacrificial atonement, performed by 
the Savior of sinners, in their stead, as their representative and 
substitute. Then ask the Socinian, how he understands the 
doctrine of the Bible in relation to this point. He will say, 
that Christ gave himself as a sacrifice, only to establish the 
truth of his doctrine, and furnish an example to believers.— 
Now these persons differ so widely in their views of what the 
Bible teaches, that they can never agree. Indeed they do-not 
hold to the same Bible. The Bible of the Trinitarian is so 
different from that of the Unitarian, that when they speak of 
the Bible, they do not mean the same thing. Had the church 
no other standard than the broad platform, upon which Trin- 
itarians, Unitarians, Socinians, Universalists and Arians could 
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meet, and hold fellowship, she might as well give her testi- 
mony to the truth —she might lift her voice for the Bible — 
but it would be like the “trumpet giving an uncertain sound.” 

In the next place, it is urged against creeds that their advo- 
cates wish to control and bind the consciences of men. This 
isan unfounded charge. We wish to exercise no such au- 
thority. In this country we have no law, or ecclesiastical 
standard compelling men to subscribe articles of faith, or do 
any other religious act against their consciences. Every man’s 
conscience is left perfectly free. Every individual has a right 
to choose for himself, whether he will unite with us or join 
another denomination. If he unites with us, he ought to be 
agreed with us in sentiment. We do not suppose that any 
honest and conscientious man would wish to join us, unless 
he was willing to have it understood, that he was agreed with 
us—and if so, we think, we have a perfect right to ask him to 
make a declaration to that effect. ‘This is all we ask; and 
in this we exercise no arbitrary power. We compel no man 
to do any thing against his conscience. We impose no tests, 
and require no pledges further than we deem right and proper 
for brethren, who are agreed and wish to dwell together in 
unity. Every man has a right to judge for himself in matters 
of religion. This isa sacred right, and we do not interfere 
with it. We exercise it ourselves, and are willing that others 
should exercise it. We consider it necessary to have a creed, 
setting forth the fundamental principles of that faith in which 
we are agreed. This is our right. Now, if any man wishes 
to unite with us, we propose to him this creed. We wish 
him to examine it, and if it agrees with his views and feelings 
we are willing he should join us. If not, he cannot be asso- 
ciated with us—and surely he has no reason to complain. We 
leave him to his own private judgment. We do not interfere 
with his rights. He is at liberty to join any denomination he 
pleases—only we say, he shall not intrude upon us contrary 
to what we conceive to*be our right. ; 

It is also said by the opposers of creeds that we wish to put 
them in the place of the Bible. We know of no Protestant 
church that has ever done this. The Lutheran, Reformed, 
Episcopal, Presbyterian and Methodist churches, all have their 
Confessions of faith; but they hold them subordinate to the 
word of God, which in all Protestant churches is considered 
supreme. They are designed only as declarations of the 
truths revealed in Scripture. They are not even considered 
as authoritative declarations, any further than they are sup- 
ported by Scripture. All authority is contained in the Scriptures, 
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and declarations of faith can neither Zake from nor add any 
thing to that authority. They are only intended to declare what 
we believe to be the import of the word of God in relation to 
points of Christian doctrine and ecclesiastical polity, which 
we deem mecessary, and such declarations we conceive we 
ought to make, not only in justice to ourselves, but also to 
others who have a right to know what we believe and teach. 

And now, having noticed several of the most important ob- 
jections which are usually urged on this subject, we shall pro- 
ceed to state our position ; which is, that Creeds and Confess- 
ions are proper and necessary in the church, to test the doc- 
trines and principles of those who are admitted into fellow- 
ship. And our first argument to establish this position we 
draw directly from the Scriptures. 

The Scriptures do require a test:' “Beloved believe not 
every spirit, but éry the spirits whether they be from God.” 
(1 John 4: 1.) Every one who desires to preach the Gospel 
to the people with the sanction and authority of the church, 
inust be tried. He must give evidence that he is called of 
God to this work. And that this relates to doctrine as well as 
ptactice, is evident from what the Apostle says in another 
place: ‘Whosoever transgresseth, and abideth not in the doc- 
trine of Christ, hath not God. If there come any among you 
and bring not this doctrine receive him not into your house.” 
(2 John 9: 10.) “Now I beseech you, brethren, mark them 
which cause divisions and offences, contrary to the doctrine 
which ye have heard, and avoid them.” (Rom. 16: 17.) 
‘These passages are plain and direct. We know, some say, 
they do not apply to churches; they refer only to individuals. 
We cannot admit this interpretation; but even admitting it, 
they cottaialy show, that it was tight in individuals — thes it 


' In an article pwblished in the E vangetical Review, by a distinguished 
Professor in one of our Theological Seminaries, it is asserted, that “Con- 
fessions and Creeds are not enjoined in Scripture.” We regretted to see 
this declaration, coming from one, for whose opinions we have always cher- 
ished a high respect. If by this declaration is simply meant, that there is no 
express command in Scripture, enjoining Creeds and Confessions, we would 
not consider it so very objectionable ; though even in that sense, we question, 
whether there is sufficient ground for such a sw eeping declaration. But if 
this assertion is intended to convey the idea, that there is no authority in the 
Scriptures for Confessions of faith, it is an unwarrantable and dangerous as- 
sumption. It would tend to remove from the church, all the safe-guards, 
which the wisdom and piety of ages have thrown around it. And surely the 
learned Professor would not wish to favor such a result. And yet such will 
doubtless be the construction which many will put on his language in that 
article. His assertion will be peculiarly gratifying to the opposers of Creeds, 
in view of his position. They will quote it as authority, and use it as an 
argument agains? all Confessions of faith 
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was their christian duty to prove the doctrines and principles 
of men, before they placed confidence in them, and received 
them into fellowship ; and if individuals had this right — if it 
was their duty to exercise it — the church certainly should ex- 
ercise it, since the preservation of a whole church from false 
teachers and deceivers, isso much more important than a sin- 
gle individual. 

Errorists corrupt and injure the church. St. Paul, speak- 
ing of them to Timothy, says: “And their word will eat as 
doth a canker, of whom is Hymeneus and Philetus, who con- 
cerning the truth have erred.” (2 Tim. 2:17.) If the error 
of these men, who taught that the Resurrection was past, did 
eat as a canker, and overthrew the faith of some, what must 
be the effect of some of the errors which are propagated in 
our day, such as denying the divinity of Christ, and the per- 
sonality, and divine influences of the Holy Spirit? Will such 
errors, Where they are tolerated, build up the church? Will 
they add any thing to her development in those principles, 
which are necessary for her growth and prosperity? No, they 
will rend the church, encourage her enemies, and bring dis- 
honor on God and religion. And is it not the duty of watch- 
men on the walls of Zion to guard the church against such 
evils? There can be nothing more clear than this duty. Let 
ecclesiastical councils and judicatories beware how they neg- 
lect it. ‘They dare not give their sanction to the admission of 
men into the church, whom they conscientiously believe to be 
unsound in doctrine, or corrupt in principle. 

Our next argument in favor of our position, is, the church 
has always had a form of doctrine, showing what she consid- 
ered necessary for the union and fellowship of her members. 
St. Paul speaks of such a form, in his Epistle to the Romans, 
and he exhorts Timothy, his beloved disciple, to “hold fast 
the form of sound words,” which he had been taught. Al- 
though we have no account of Confessions of faith, formally 
drawn up and authenticated in the days of the Apostles, there 
is good reason to believe, that the church had her “form of 
doctyine,” and articles of faith, which were generally re- 
ceived and acknowledged by Christians as their bond of union 
and fellowship. 

The history of the Church shows a constant succession of 
creeds. ‘The Apostles’ Creed was introduced as early as the 
third century. Some writers are of the opinion, that it was 
used even at an earlier period. ‘This creed was soon succeeded 
by others. In the fourth century we have also an account of 
the celebrated Nicene creed, published by the Council of Nice, 
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against Arius and his followers ; others followed. These Con- 
fessions and Creeds were deemed necessary by the early Christ- 
ians, to preserve the church from the opposition and corrup- 
tion of its enemies. So also, during, and after the Reforma- 
tion, the Protestant churches of Germany, Switzerland, Eng- 
land, Scotland and Holland, found it necessary to give to the 
world their Confessions of faith, in order to give a true state- 
ment of their doctrines, and defend themselves against the 
false charges that were brought against them. As Christians 
have always considered it their duty to make an open profess- 
ion of their faith ; so the church has also deemed it necessary 
to set forth her doctrines in her public confessions. In the 
best and purest days of the church she had her Confessions, 
and as long as she continues her warfare on earth, she will find 
them necessary as a protection against her enemies, and rally- 
ing points for her friends. 

If the church had no enemies to contend with—if she were 
in no danger of being corrupted, she would need no creeds. 
The Apostles’ Creed became necessary to shield the church 
against the corruptions of that age. ‘The Nicene Creed was 
introduced in consequence of the errors of Arius and his ad- 
herents. The Confessions of the Waldenses were called forth 
by the corruption and wickedness of the times. The Augs- 
burg Confession, the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of 
England, and the Westminster Confession, were all published 
at times, when the church was in danger of being corrupted by 
the prevailing systems of error and infidelity. We can see no 
way in which the church can be preserved from the evil influ- 
ences to which she is necessarily and constantly exposed in 
this world, than by establishing scriptural tests, and faithfully 
adhering to them. Whenever the church has been left un- 
guarded by such tests, or when they have not been faithfully 
observed, corruption has taken advantage and rolled in like a 
flood. In this way the churches of Geneva, of Germany, of 
Switzerland, and even some of the orthodox churches of our 
own country, have been overrun by Rationalism and Socinian- 
ism; and is there not reason to fear that more of our Protest- 
ant churches are preparing for the same fate. 

It has become quite popular, of late, todeclaim against the 
power pretended to be usurped by the church, to denounce 
every act of scriptural and wholesome discipline, as oppressive 
and tyrannical, and even to ridicule the exercise of any thing 
like authority, that is legitimately vested in the church. Every 
young aspirant after distinction must set himself up for a re- 
former. He must raise his voice agianst creeds, and gome out 
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in favor of liberty. The church must be purified — her anti- 
quated notions must be laid aside — her former usages aban- 
doned-— the old barriers must be broken down, and the track 
must be cleared for trains of error and heresy to come in, and 
if they are charged with as many destructive ingredients as the 
Trojan horse, they must be admitted, and the church run the 
risk of an explosion. And for whose benefit are all these 
changes and new experiments to be made? Fr the consist- 
ent, faithful, conscientious and devoted Christian? For those 
who adorn the doctrine of God their Saviour with a well-or- 
dered life, and holy conversation? Do they call for these 
changes? No; these alterations and changes must be made 
to please the fancies of persons of unstable minds and loose 
principles. 'They are the people who call so loudly for the 
abolition of religious tests, and ecclesiastical standards. They 
want the liberty to come into the church and preach the Gos- 
pel without being questioned about their faith. It is for their 
sake, that we hear so much of the tyranny of church authority, 
and they receive and encourage all this declamation against 
Confessions and Creeds, for it saves them the trouble of search- 
ing for the truth and becoming established in it. They may 
become Christians, and be even qualified to preach the Gospel 
without going through the old form of preparation, by diligent 
study, prayerful meditation, and faithful and persevering ap- 
plication to the truth. They will hasten into the churches 
where they can have all this liberty, and after they are ad- 
mitted, they are for granting still greater liberty, and throwing 
open the door still wider for the admission of all manner of 
kindred spirits. Thus the church will be in danger of being 
overrun with sects and divisions — inundated with false doc- 
trines and teachers, and becoming a reproach. 

Let us not be accused of raising a false alarm. There isan 
influence at work, which seeks to obliterate every distinctive 
feature in our ecclesiastical system, an influence which seems 
determined upon subverting the old foundation, on which our 
fathers rested, and forming a new basis, sufficiently wide to 
embrace all the loose and discordant materials that can be 
gathered under this new system. And this is the system, that 
is to be put in the place of that consistent and well ordered 
system, established in the days of the Reformation, and which 
God has so signally blessed and prospered. Men have ad- 
vanced so far in the “ Spirit of the Age,” that they can no 
longer be benefitted by the knowledge and experience of past 
ages. They have grown so much wiser than their fathers, 
that they can furnish us with erudite articles on the antiquated 
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errors of “Patristic Theology.” And when we hear them 
discoursing on the “‘advances in science, and the varied devel- 
opments” which have turned the fathers of the Reformation 
into children in our day, we are almost disposed to ask, whence 
cometh all this wisdom, which has raised our modern theolo- 
gians so far above the fathers, that now, they can “stand on 
their shoulders?” Surely, this age must have taken rapid 
strides in “Church development,” if we are prepared for such 
an elevated position. Could one of those fathers be permit- 
ted to visit the earth, he would doubtless be astonished to see, 
what improvements we have made, and how he is thrown in 
the shade by the light of this advancing age. We speak of 
this disposition to undervalue the labors and services of the 
founders of our Protestant Churches and institutions, because, 
we regard it as one of the evidences, that we are verging into 
that new system of theology, which casts off all respect and 
reverence for antiquity, and acknowledges no standard, but the 
“spirit of the age.” And when we are threatened with sach 
indications, is there no cause for alarm? And does it not be- 
come the duty of the friends of the Church, who love her 
principles as embodied in our ecclesiastical standards, to de- 
fend their principles, and seek to maintain them ? 

There is reason for christians in our day to examine well the 
foundation on which they stand—to be firmly rooted, and 
grounded in the truth. For ¢his only, with the help and bless- 
ing of God, can secure them against the strong temptations, 
and evil influences of the times. Perhaps, there never was a 
period, when the prince of darkness was so fully transformed 
into an angel of light, to deceive, if possible, the very elect, 
and lead them away from the faith and hope of the Gospel. 
There certainly never was, in the Providence of God, a louder 
call for the churches to remain steadfast and immovable on 
the foundation which God has laid in Zion. That foundation 
is true. The truth, which God has revealed in his word, is 
eternal and unchangeable, and that truth, which we regard as 
the basis of our faith and hope of salvation, is, as we consci- 
entiously believe, set forth in our ecclesiastical standards. Let 
us adhere to it with that firmness and perseverance, which our 
duty to God and the Church, and the circumstances of the 
times require. 

We love liberty as much as any man, but we do not love 
that liberty, which.would cast off all the restraints of just and 
wholesome authority, and trample on the order and institutions 
of God’s holy temple. Weabhor such liberty, and pray God, 
in his infinite mercy, to deliver us from it. 
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God has founded his Church on a rock, and if we are faith- 
ful he will not suffer it to be moved. The principles, for which 
we contend, are the principles which He has always recognized 
in the preservation of his Church in all her trials and conflicts 
— which He has owned and blessed, wherever they have been 
faithfully maintained. Let us adhere to those principles, and 
never lose our confidence in them, by whomsoever they may 
be opposed. They have passed through many fiery trials, 
and come out of every one of them like gol@ when purified 
in the fire. And so shall all advocate those principles, if they 
remain true to the cause. It is good for us to be tried — it is 
necessary for our purification and preparation for heaven. Our 
fathers passed through much greater trials than we have ever 
seen—but, notwithstanding, they stood fast in their profession. 
Let us follow their example, by continuing steadfast in the 
truth, and transmitting to our posterity, pure and uncorrupted, 
the doctrines, and institutions, and ordinances of Christ. 


ARTICLE IV. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE CONDITION OF THE NORWEGIAN 
CHURCH. 
REMINISCENCES OF A VISIT TO THAT COUNTRY IN 1847. 
Translated by the Rev. B. M. Schmucker, A. M., Martinsburg, Va. 


(Concluded from page 434.) 


Tere is also a third source from which this influence 
springs, the character of the present lay-preachers. ‘Their 
character has been formed by the circumstances amid which 
they have arisen. They have been won to the cause of Christ- 
ianity, in a great degree, by the influence of Hauge, in part 
by reading his writings, by the accounts still in the mouths of 
many of his labors, by the members of his society and their 
preaching, and in part by the reading the Holy Scriptures, 
to which their attention was called by the movements of which 
he was the life and soul, by which they have been led to self- 
examination, repentance and faith, and prepared to become 
“‘Confessors.” But, although Hauge was the originator of the 
movements from which the whole system of lay-preaching 
has arisen, they have not all belonged to his party. A dis- 
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tinction must be made between the independent members of 
the great brotherhood who term themselves Hauge’s Venner 
(friends), and the lay-preachers of the present time, properly 
so called. ‘The former are generally stationary, conducting 
private meetings, confining their preaching for the most part 
to those of their own persuasion, and only at stated times ; 
they are also the heads of the combinations of the laity for 
mutual edification, one friend of Hauge distinguished by gifts, 
knowledge or pOsition, succeeding another in regular success- 
ion in the office. Their position is much like that of the ex- 
horters in the Wiirtemburg Pietist societies, suited more to the 
encouragement of Christians, than the awakening of sinners ; 
they are held in great respect, and sometimes profess to be the 
subjects of immediate’revelations from God. ‘The authors of 
both the treatises against Wepels were “Confessors.” They 
assert with great confidence, that they enjoy the enlightening 
influence of the Holy Ghost. I cannot here omit some re- 
marks of one of these men, connected with the Haugian bro- 
therhood, contained in a treatise against Wepels, as character- 
istic of the class. “In presenting myself,” says h& “as one 
who correctly understands and explains the word of God, let 
no one suppose that I have obtained this enlightening by my 
especial power in prayer. I cannot, also, give myself the 
credit of having so prayed, that | have been heard by reason 
of the merit of my prayers. But, that God has nevertheless 
given me understanding in this thing, I cannot deny, and woe 
to me, if I were inclined to do so. He has given me far above 
my desire or comprehension. He has filled this poor weak 
vessel with his good spiritual gifts, for which we praise, thank, 
and laud his holy name, forever. Amen.” So firm a convic- 
tion of having been favored by God with especial grace and 
light, connected with a really commendable acquaintance with 
the Scriptures, and a life worthy of the Gospel, must give these 
nen a controlling influence over many less independent minds, 
And a personal connection with the departed Hange, or at 
least a thorough acquaintance with his writings, added to the 
authority of their sermons. But the position of the lay-preach- 
ers, who were not in connection with the brotherhood of 
Hauge’s Venner, was entirely different. They were less de- 
pendent on the authority of Hauge, yet in their personal po- 
sition and mode of preaching they resembled him much more 
than did the preachers within the circle of his friends. They 
were itinerant, they arose sporadically —theie had been an entire 
dearth for some time—they were generally men of active feel- 
ings, vivid imagination, ready perception, men of natural ora- 
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torical power, of the rural population, who had been power- 
fully awakened out of a condition of stupid religious indiffer- 
ence, or of careless sensuality, and brought into a state of 
grace, and who felt under obligation to arise as witnesses to 
the truth, and tell to the world what they had experienced of 
the righteousness and grace of God. Their preaching, there- 
fore, was of repentance, directed for the most part to the un- 
awakened, those dead in trespasses and sins; theit meetings 
were occasional and accidental, and always as public as possi- 
ble. They usually obtained permission of the regular clergy, 
who ordinarily received invitations to attend, which were, how- 
ever, seldom accepted. When a lay-preacher came to a place 
where he thought it advisable to hold a prayer meeting, he 
either went around himself, or sent his friends through the 
community to announce a meeting at an appointed time, which 
seldom contined less than two hours, and was often held two 
or three times a day in one place. Their form of worship was 
very simple. ‘The meeting was usually openend with a hymn, 
(Hauge’s party had published a hymn-book for their own use), 
which was succeeded by prayer, afier which the text was read, 
usually a passage from the Scriptures and a postil, (Luther’s, 
Arndt’s, Spener’s, and occasionally Hauge’s were used), the 
text was then explained, as the talent and experience of the 
preacher enabled him, often with special application to those 
present, and the meeting concluded with prayer and singing. 
‘This plan of procedure in their meetings is natural and calcu- 
lated to prevent mere rambling babbling, and on that account 
preferable to the plan pursued in many German prayer meet- 
ings, where the reading of a postil is not attended to. But it 
was not only the arrangement and propriety of these devotional 
meetings which attracted hearers. The greatest attractive 
power was the prominent individuality of the preacher.— 
‘Two of the extreme northern districts of Norway, Nordland 
and ‘Tronthjem, have sent forth some among the most promi- 
nent of these men. I can only mention two of the most em- 
inent, Nils Giptun, a landlord, and Elling Eielsen. The for- 
mer was mild and gentle, full of love, burning with zeal ‘to 
serve his Master till his latest breath, and to laud his righteous- 
ness so long as his tongue cleaved not to the roof of his mouth.” 
From the time of his conversion he may be truly said not to 
have laid aside his pilgrim staff until the close of his life. He 
visited all the important places in his fatherland, especially in 
the southern districts, and after having meekly, uncomplain- 
ingly borne the contempt of the laity, and the disparaging mis- 
representations of the clergy, was permitted to close his life in 
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peace on his own estate in 1835. The other was an impetu- 
ous, energetic, even turbulent character, according to the re- 
presentations of one of his friends, who was burning with 
eager desite to bring souls to Christ, and strove to reach the 
heart in as direct a way as possible. Kielsen was born not far 
from (Eptun’s home, at Nordmir, in the diocese of Tronthjem, 
was younger than (Eptun, and aroused by his preaching and 
his example, and with all the energy of youth had struggled 
through the contest with sin, pride and the lusts of the flesh, 
to repentance, humility and self-denial. He manifested an 
extraordinary acquaintance with the Bible, so as to be able to 
repeat whole chapters from memory. His exhortations, often 
in the form of prayer, to repentance and imitation of Christ, 
made a deep impression. But on the other hand, like all who 
preach repentance, without respect of persons, especially when 
not regularly appointed to the work, he did not fail to arouse 
much enmity. What Eielsen accomplished by his energy, 
and the power of his exhortations, and more than all by the 
earnestness of his manner, full of the clear consciousness of 
the yreat work which he had arisen to perform, others of gen- 
tle nature, who equally felt themselves called to preach, ef- 
fected by the affectionate interestedness with which they di- 
rected their exhortations to their brethren. Elling Eielsen, 
pethaps influenced by the reasonable conclusion, that a period 
of intense activity in the preaching of repentance and conver- 
sion must necessarily be followed by one of deadness and in- 
activity, departed for a new, hitherto uncultivated field of labor 
in America. He had scarcely gone, when another preacher 
arose, Mads Veffning, a youth of sixteen years, son of a land- 
lord in Nordland. Although he enjoyed only the most meagre 
instruction in his birth-place, an out of the way place in the 
district of Nordland, he manifested extraordinary talents, and 
when but a child was accustomed, as a personal friend testifies, 
to explain God’s word to his brothers and sisters, in a manner 
simple but striking, with much accuracy, and acquaintance 
with the Scriptures. He portrayed the depravity of the hu- 
man heart so intelligently, that it may be said the angels in 
heaven never had cause to rejoice over his conversion from sin 
to God. It must have been an interesting sight to behold the 
youth with clasped hands, his eyes uplifted to heaven, stand- 
ing by the table on which lay the opened Bible, with a crowd- 
ed audience, hanging upon every whisper, with tears flowing 
from their eyes; old gray-haired and stalworth men sitting at 
the feet of a child. Mads Veffning felt it his duty to com- 
mence to travel, generally going in company with a pious 
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fisherman from Nordland, Torsten Rendahl, who laid aside 
his employment as fisher to become a fisher of men. The in- 
terest which young Veffning excited often attracted preachers 
to their company. They attended his devotional meetings, 
and were so charmed with the unassuming, child-like, earnest 
but gentle, interesting character of this farmer’s son, that they 
occasionally accompanied him on his journeys. ‘The worthy 
pastor at Christiansand, Paul liirgens Dybdahl, formed a par- 
ticular affection for him; he took him to his house, and pre- 
pared him to pass the examination for the degree of arts, so 
that he could study theology. His travelling companion, Tors- 
ten Rendahl, was hurried from his earthly labors by a tragical 
accident. He intended to accompany a friend, who was about 
to go to Denmark and Germany, as far as the limits of Norway. 
At a town where they passed the night, and held a prayer 
meeting as they were desired, he became exceedingly unwell. 
In the dusk of the morning, instead of an excellent remedy 
which he had brought with him, he took by mistake a large dose 
of a very virulent poison which was in a similar phial, that 
had been given to carry to an invalid in Drammen, and was 
to be taken in exceedingly minute doses. The effect was so 
severe, that no antidote which the physician, who was obtained 
immediately, could administer would relieve him; the unfor- 
tunate man yielded up his spirit in great agony, but with un- 
common resignation, (1844). When his friend took leave of 
him, he said feebly, but with entire composure, “I feel that I 
am going home; I have left undone much which I ought to 
have done; but God will forgive me, for Jesus’ sake ; remain 
faithful to him that we may meet again hereafter.” As the 
members of the family whose guest he was, who were wath- 
ing with him at night, were about to light the taper which had 
gone out, he said: “It is needless; truly I have the light of 
life.’ He heard wonderful music, and quieted the attendants 
who supposed he was hearing unearthly sounds. He rose up, 
asked who was standing at the door, smiled, sunk back and 
expired. 

I have introduced these circumstances, related to me by per- 
sonal witnesses worthy of entire credit; because they prove, 
that these lay-preachers are not mere self-righteous, conceited 
boasters, who are greatly concerned about the repentance and 
salvation of others, but not their own. No, the majority—for 
those cited are merely examples of the class — are plain unas- 
suming men, naturally gifted, characterized especially by deep 
moral earnestness of religious character, who have been aroused, 
either by the personal influence of such men as Hauge, Gptun, 
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Eielsen, or by reading the word of God, often by a single pas- 
sage which has served to kindle a flame in their hearts, or 
by some afflictive event in God’s providence. These men, 
among whom are a few fishermen and mountaineers, have 
laid hold, with the whole fullness of an earnest soul, with the 
whole power of the will, and with the whole energy of the 
understanding, on the Gospel of the grace of God, in Jesus 
Christ, toward every penitent sinner. They have thus be- 
come partakers in so rich an experience and hope, so ardent.a 
love toward their fellow men, and above all to Christ, that 
they could not do otherwise than go and declare to others, as 
best they could, what the Lord had done for their souls, in 
order to rouse them to seek the like experience. On this ac- 
count they seldom preached upon any subject which had not 
an immediate bearing on the Christian life; they entered into 
the discussion of no speculative questions ; when the Scriptures 
had decided a question they referred to its teachings, when 
they had not, they declared that God for wise reasons had te- 
mained silent; and although the second coming of the Lord 
was a subject to which they frequently adverted in their ser- 
mons, they refrained with true Christian propriety from at- 
tenipting to decide the time of his appearance. In this they 
differ from the leaders of such meetings in Germany who often 
introduce theosophic discussions in their sermons. On the 
other hand, by constantly insisting on repentance, they are 
eminently exposed to the danger of overlooking the alone jus- 
tification of the Gospel which is by faith, and that of free 
grace ; and again the energy with which they demand sanctity 
in the believer disposes them to give to minute particulars an 
undue importance, by no means belonging to them, thus set- 
ting up a new law, forgetting that where the spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty. We heard e. g. of instances in which 
smoking was inveighed against as a sinful lust of the flesh. 
And the renouncing of the world and all the sinful lusts of the 
flesh, is often so explained by these lay-preachers, that every 
care for external things, as neatness in dress, and comfort and 
nicety in domestic arrangements was to be striven against as 
the result of vanity and pride. In short, that external physi- 
cal things ought to be looked on with entire indifference, be- 
cause our spiritual interests were of so much higher import- 
ance. There is in this a contracted distinction between the 
internal and the external, which overlooks their near relation 
to each other, which most frequently appears among those 
who are wanting in cultivation, whose sense of the beautiful 
has never been developed, and who have enjoyed few oppor- 
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tunities for its exercise. And this is especially to be lamented 
in Norway, where, particularly in the lower classes, there is a 
great want of cleanliness and neatness, which may often have 
tended tg give them a surly expression of countenance, and 
which, as | was told by one who had made himself familiar 
with the lower classes, not unfrequently gives occasion to do- 
mestic discord. 

What we have said will ‘suffice to show, on the one hand 
the great influence, independent of the church and the state, 
which the lay-preachers have obtained, and on the other hand 
the necessity of the exercise of a watchful care, on the part of 
the regular clergy who are less exposed to one-sidedness, over 
this part of the spiritual edification of their congregations. It 
would not be the exercise of a proper care on the part of the 
clergy, to treat the labors of the lay-preachers with repelling 
contempt or suspicion, or to assume a hostile relation to them, 
to forbid or disturb their assemblies, or, if that cannot be done, 
to employ every opportunity to resist their influence, and even 
use the pulpit to oppose them. Such a course would only 
serve to aggravate the evil, and to embitter the lay-preachers 
against the established church and its ministers, or at least to 
alienate the congregations from their appointed pastors. And 
the people would still have all their sympathies with those 
preachers who live in their midst, belong entirely to them, and 
declare to them the Gospel in the love of it, in a simple and 
impressive manner; especially would the Norwegian people, 
who, since the period of their civil emancipation, have looked 
with suspicion upon every authority external to themselves, 
though it were the constituted clergy of the established church. 
Such a course is not only unwise, but also unjust; for what 
right, in the sight of God, have the clergy who confine their 
activity to their necessary official acts, their sermons at ap- 
pointed times, their other regular ministerial duties, to deny to 
their fellow christians, who in addition to the stated services of 
the church, feel a strong desire for’ other religious meetings, 
and a more active christianity, the privilege of enjoying them? 
But however unwise and unjust such a course may be, it has 
been pursued but too often in Norway, and has tended not a 
little to sever the bond which bound the congregations to their 
clergymen, which has never been too strong ;,and to increase 
the influence of the lay-preachers, which it was intended to 
destroy ; a result which can be of no advantage to the interests 
of the church. Of course, the more distant and feeble the re- 
lation between the regular, appointed shepherd and his fold, 
the more will they be disposed to follow after other shepherds 
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who labor with more untiring devotion for their welfare, and 
this feeling will be the stronger and more decided the more 
truly religious the fold are, and the more lively their sense of 
the necessity of experimental piety. ‘That such is, the case 
with the Norwegian people, we have seen. The more entire- 
ly a congregation yield themselves to the guidance of others 
than their appointed pastors, the more will they become es- 
tranged from the latter, and advance in a course, which must 
finally lead to a separation. In Norway matters have not yet 
reached this extreme ; separation has not yet resulted. But 
examples are not wanting, which discover a sad defection in 
the devotion of congregations to their pastors. I mention on- 
ly the urgent, renewed complaints made from every quarter 
by the clergy, for the last forty years, that the numbers of the 
congregation have not paid the accustomed renumeration, but 
that their gifts have become fewer and fewer. A commission 
was appointed by the government, (Nov. 13th, 1843), to regu- 
late the support of the clergy who were to endeavor to change 
toa fixed salary the support which has hitherto consisted in 
part of freewill-offerings. Does not the existence of such a 
necessity show clearly enough a sad change of the beautiful 
relation of mutual confidence and love between ministers and 
their congregations, into one legal and compulsory, and be- 
¢coming neither to the ministry, the congregation, the church, 
nor the kingdom of God? They are beginning of late to see, 
that the only means of preventing the alienation which, has 
arisen between the ministry and the most worthy members of 
their congregations, from becoming a total rupture, is to manifest 
a greater toleration and kindness toward the lay-preachers. 
Public opposition has for the most part been laid aside, espe- 
cially by the more eminent and decidedly evangelical clergy- 
men, and they have even condescended so far as to occasion- 
ally to attend their devotional meetings. But before the one- 
sided, and therefore injurious influence of the lay-preachers 
and exhorters can be brought to exert a healthful beneficial 
tendency, the clergy must do still more. It is confessedly 
more difficult to regain love, respect and confidence than to 
lose them. And after these conditiones sine quibus non of 
beneficial effectiveness, which if not entirely gone have been 
greatly diminished, are regained, the clergy can no longer 
maintain a passive relation to the demand for extraordinary 
religious activity : they must, toa certain extent, become co- 
workers in it. In short, the distant relation of the pastor to 
his flock is without doubt one principal cause of the excessive 
importance of the lay-preachers among the people, and this 
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excessive, one-sided influence is prejudicial to the healthful 
evangelical christian life of the congregation and church. On 
this account the most appropriate and important object to 
which the attention of the Norwegian clergy can be directed, 
is the restoral of that unity of life and feeling between them 
and those committed to their care, which formerly existed in 
apostolic times between the apostles and those to whom they 
gave the charge of the congregations, and which may never, 
from the earliest times, have properly characterized the Nor- 
wegian church. But before the restoral can become possible, 
they must devote a much larger portion of their time and en- 
ergy to the pastoral duties of their calling than they seem hith- 
erto to have done. 

The Norwegian clergy, whose acquaintance I had the plea- 
sure of making during the brief period of my stay in that 
country, inspired me with great respect for them; their hos- 
pitality, the kind cordiality of their welcome, the moral dignity 
with which they preside over their households, which were of- 
ten large, the affability they exhibited toward their domestics— 
the glebe in Norway is often large — and toward their church- 
members, their earnest apprehension of their high calling, and 
their relative intellectual cultivation, all lead me to esteem 
them highly. But I cannot deny that the question often pre- 
sented itself, what pastoral care do they exercise? The larger 
part of my sojourn there was spent in intercourse with the 
clergy. I spent eight days at a time at their houses, in the 
country, and yet I did not know a case in which a visit to the 
sick was made, and only twice that regular visits were received 
from church members. It must of course be conceded, that 
I did not thus accidentally meet with favorable opportunities 
of judging, that on occount of the remoteness of their scattered 
dwellings it is difficult for the members to visit the parsonage, 
and that circumstances do not occur every day in which pas- 
toral advice is needed. But on the other hand the congrega- 
tions which I visited were very large, larger than the largest 
in Wiirtemberg ; and in Norway clergymen are employed by 
their congregation as counsellors in temporal affairs, and I 
think both the cases alluded to were of that kind ; nor are there 
any week-day services in the country, at which anxious souls 
can find direction and encouragement. It would naturally be 
expected, that this privation would increase the necessity of 
private visits to the clergy. I was strengthened in my convic- 
tion by the answer I received to the question: whether pas- 
toral visits to the houses of the members, and especially the 
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sick, were made. “Very seldom,” was the answer; “usually 
only when we are sent for.” And when the house is at all 
distant, a carriage must be sent, which is much oftener done 
for a physician of the body than of the soul. If pastoral ac- 
tivity is any where of importance, it is in Norway, among a 
people who ¢onsider extraordinary efforts as of so great value. 
These efforts can only be secured in three ways, either me- 
diately through persons standing in connection with the min- 
istry and possessing their confidence, or immediately, by fre- 
quent meetings for devotional purposes, conducted by the 
clergy, in which greater personal care for souls can be exer- 
cised, or by visiting from house to house. ‘The plan of me- 
diate care, which would be peculiarly applicable in the ex- 
tended pastoral districts in Norway, has been found useful in 
a peculiar provision in their school system. 1 refer to the itin- 
erant schools. Each pastoral charge is divided into districts, 
each district having an itinerant teacher, each district is subdi- 
vided into sections, i. e. smaller divisions containing a few 
families in which instruction is successively given for a period 
of two months. During the two months which the itinerant 
teacher spends in each section, he is entertained on the differ- 
ent farms, according to a specified arrangement, so as to stay 
about a week ata place. ‘These school-teachers, whose posi- 
tion is very arduous, and by no means lucrative, are selected 
from the lower class of the community, usually chosen by the 
minister out of the body of learning youth, for their capacity 
or other advantages, and frequently instructed by him and 
prepared for their work. Even though some of them pass a 
year or two at a teacher’s seminary, of which there are five, in 
order to complete their education, the pastor has already set in- 
fluences to work, which will continue to exert their power after 
. their seminary course is ended, for they generally enter the semi- 
nary after their eighteenth year, when their character is pretly 
well formed. When, therefore, pastors have secured a talented 
pupil, whom they have selected as a teacher, and to whom 
they have given thorough instruction, not only in the elements 
of Christianity, the contents of the catechism, and an ele- 
mentary acquaintance with the Scriptures, and the ouilines 
of the history of the church, but above all have reached his 
heart, and made him conscious that he is called to confess the 
Lord before young and old, by word and deed, and to strive to 
bring souls to Christ, they have secured in such a teacher an 
eflicient help in that great work to which their life is dedicated, 
they have sown seed in the congregation which, in its own 
lime, will spring up and bear blessed fruit. And these school 
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teachers can often accomplish much which pastors are unable 
to effect. Their example, when they are actuated by the 
the spirit of Christ, must exert an excellent influence on those 
families in which they sojourn fora time, and their words 
spoken in season, reach the hearts of parents and children, 
and leave a favorable impression even after their departure. 
The immediate personal labors of the clergy must ever be, 
confessedly, of the first importance. But there are two modes 
in which his pastoral care may be exercised. The one, ex- 
tending through smaller circles, by prayer-meetings. ‘There 
are, it is true, peculiar local difficulties in this plan in Norway. 
In a part of Denmark, where these are not so great, they are 
frequently held, and well attended. In Norway individual 
clergymen have adopted the plan with success. At certain 
seasons of the year it is certainly inconvenient to attend them, 
but in the summer, and through much of the winter they are 
accessible without much difficulty. If the attempt were made, 
no doubt enough of hearers would be found. But beyond all 
dispute, the mode of pastoral effectiveness, which the Norwe- 
gian church requires, is that of personal visiting, not so much 
of the members at the house of the pastor, as of the pastor at 
the house of his parishioners. For the former will be made 
with freedom only by those between whom and their pastor 
there is an intimate personal acquaintance, which is not so 
readily formed. Unless pastors visit each member of their con- 
gregations at their houses, they will not ordinarily be brought 
together except at confession previous to communion, and, 
therefore, but once or twice a year, unless on occasions of the 
performance of some ministerial functions. So limited an in- 
tercourse cannot enable him to understand their character to 
any great extent. And how can he exercise a proper care for 
souls without a personal acquaintance? Pastoral visiting, on 
the other hand, will enable him to give pointedness and power 
to his discourses, and make them exert a blessed influence. 
It will lead him to a more careful search into his own heart, 
and a more thorough examination of the Holy Scriptures, in 
order to remove the doubts, and meet the difficulties with 
which those under his care have in confidence come to him. 
It also frequently affords him an opportunity to notice the 
mode of life of different families, to prevent domestic dissen- 
tions, to promote filial obedience, to remove obstacles to proper 
education, and by various means to gain the affections of old 
and young; and when once the affections have been secured, 
the way is opened for extended pastoral influence. Such pas 
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fluence, not only on individual families, making them become 
ecclesiolas in ecclesia, but also on the church. ‘This is espe- 
cially true in Norway, where the family relation still to a great 
extent maintains its original importance, as above all other re- 
lations; where each family forms a little state, occupies a se- 
parate district, and is to a greater or less degree confined within 
itself, on each of which a peculiar impress is stamped, which 
is handed down with the homestead from generation to gener- 
ation, forming an important element in the wider relations 
of the church and the general state. But if this intimacy be- 
tween the pastor and his flock, produced by visiting from house 
to house, would in Norway be attended by results so eminently 
to be desired, the injury which would result from the neglect 
or imperfect employment of this means would be proportion- 
ately great; and this the more easily explains the existing 
want of friendly mutually confiding intercourse. Pastoral 
visits, however, should not become a mere duty, required by 
law, performed with reluctance or aversion, as is unfortunately 
too much the case in the excellent ecclesiastical arrangement 
of family examinations in Sweden. But if they are to accom- 
plish any thing they must be the conscientious results of the 
pastor’s love to Christ and Christians. But it may be sug- 
gested, that such advice is much more easily given than adopt- 
ed: Would it not be laborious, if frequent, for the pastor to 
travel round his charge, calling on the members of his flock ? 
Would he not be exposed to the liability of meeting now and 
then with an unkind reception, of casting his pearls before 
swine? May we not, however, with perfect justice meet these 
questions by others? To the first, we may say: Should a 
Christian minister consult his convenience, or a slight expense, 
in a question of the performance of the solemn duties of his 
office? and the expense would not be great, for he would al- 
most invariably be kindly received, and often meet with free- 
will offerings of love. And to the second: who can know 
that in this or that family, though esteemed irreligious, a word 
in season from the Scriptures may not prove an inestimable 
blessing, effecting perhaps more than all the preaching to 
which they had listened? And would not these visits afford 
an opportunity of reaching those who, from spiritual indiffer- 
ence, or even enmity to the cross, absent themselves from pub- 
lic worship, and by a kind and respectful demeanor in the 
midst of their families tend to remove the prejudices, often 
false, entertained against the Gospel and its ministry? Pastor 
Stockfleth, who was a faithful shepherd to his scattered flock 
in Lapland, who made visiting their huts an important part of 
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his duty ; who did not refuse to enter their dirty, smoke-stained 
house of earth, and to partake of the humble fare to which 
they were accustomed ; who searched all out with incredible 
pains and labor, was admired, and his course lauded by the 
Norwegian clergy, and approved by the government. Would 
it not have been the highest honor, which could have been 
conferred on Stockfleth’s old age, to have seen his brethren in 
oflice filled with his views, and each striving to carry them out 
in his sphere of labor? But it might be alleged still farther, 
that the habit of visiting would take him away too much from 
the parsonage where his presence is often necessary, and in 
case of extreme illness he could not be found immediately. 
But he would seldom be so far removed, that he could not be 
reached by a messenger in a short time. And in addition, 
there is usually, at least in the more important charges, a resi- 
dent vicar who could act in the pastor’s stead. But it is ob- 
jected, once more, that it is demanding too much of men 
whose duties, both in the country and in cities, are sufficiently 
numerous to add one so onerous. ‘T'o a clergyman to whom 
his office is life, salvation, all, nothing can be too onerous 
which he can possibly perform. It is true that a great deal is 
demanded of the clergy in Norway, especially in the coun- 
try. ‘The German clergy have often complained of the labor 
of the civil duties necessary in their office; but they would 
be ashamed of their complaints, were they to compare their 
duties with those of pastors in Norway. It would be out of 
place for me here to enlarge on the sphere of duty of the 
clergy, but this much I may venture to say, that many of their 
purely civil duties had better be performed by some other of- 
ficer withir®the precinct, by the bailiff, sorenskriver, or magis- 
trate. Can we think otherwise, when we are informed that it 
is the duty of the country clergy to make out lists of the elec- 
tors and taxes for the Storthing election, to keep an account of 
all church, school and almshouse property, and to furnish cer- 
tificates of their having been produced in Norway for all goods 
exported to Sweden. But even the labors necessarily ¢on- 
nected with the pastoral office might be greatly lightened. To 
this end there is necessary above every thing else an increase 
in the number of the parishes. On account of the sparsity 
of the population, scattered over a wide extent of country, 
parishes have, and always must have a large areal extension. 
Se that when the number of inhabitants within a single par- 
ish is nine or ten thousand, it must, under the existing circum- 
stances, embrace an immense area. It is true that in the larger 
parishes the duties are divided between the pastor and his vicar, 
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but many of them cannot be divided. His civil duties and 
such as are connected with the administration of the parish 
necessarily devolve on the pastor. According toa sketch of 
the condition of the Norwegian church, which appeared in 
the Church Messenger, in 1846, in which this difficulty was 
strengly set forth, the relative position of the clergy in Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark, is as follows: In Denmark each par- 
ish embraces three-fifths of a square mile and twelve hundred 
souls, in Sweden seven square miles and two thousand souls, 
and in Norway seventeen square miles and thirty-five hundred 
souls, not reckoning the vicarages. There are 336 parishes 
and 317 clerical offices in Norway, a country containing 5750 
square miles, and 1,250,000 inhabitants! Exertions have been 
made of late to remedy this defect, and different plans have 
been proposed, though the government has as yet adopted 
none of them. Some have proposed the erection of the exist- 
ing vicarages into distinct parishes; others desire to increase 
their ndmber and extent; others again desire the present ar- 
rangement retained, and propose to remedy the deficiency by 
creating vicars of the Provost, that is, ordained clergymen 
who shall labor under the direction of the Provost, have their 
usual residence in the larger parishes, and who can be called 
on by the district clergy to perform service in especial cases, 
and who shall Teceive stated salaries. All that has been done 
thus far by the ecclesiastical authorities, is that a few churches 
have been built which have not been given to any of the set- 
tled clergy, but were made filial churches, and in a few in- 
stances parishes have been divided, which on account of the 
expense has seldom been done. 

Even though this important defect, which has t@nded not a 
little to diminish the spiritual influence of pastors over their 
flocks, were removed by the codperation of the king and the 
Storthing, or by a special ecclesiastical body of representatives 
from the clergy, or partly from the laity, it would still be a 
question whether the influence of the ministry over the people 
for heir spiritual good would be increased; whether the po- 
pular religious movements which arose out of the church, or 
at least were beyond its control, could again be brought within 
the sphere of church life. There would certainly be much 
greater possibility of the performance of all ministerial duties 
than has hitherto been the case, although every thing would 
depend on the course of the clergy themselves. But however 
favorable the latter might be, it would not in my opinion suf- 
fice to secure the desired end. The fifth circumstance, which 
1 mentioned above as entering into the explanation of the 
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preponderant influence of the lay-preachers, must also be 
altered. 

A more extended participation in the control of their own 
business, and in the general interests of the national church 
must be, allowed the congregations. The laity must be grant- 
ed a living interest in the weal or woe of the individual con- 
gregations, and of the church in general; and that not only 
those who hold civil office, as has hitherto been the case ; be- 
cause the religious duties of an office will almost invariably 
be made to give way to the civil, and be performed as a mere 
matter of business without any proper sense of their import- 
ance. But if any evil befalls the church, the blame is always 
laid to the mechanical transaction of its business by lay-men 
who felt no interest in it. But there has in late years been a 
decided improvement in this respect in the members of the ec- 
clesiastical commission. Pastor Wepels informed me, that 
lately in managing the concerns of the church and schools, 
clerical counsellors had been employed by the commission, 
and that its civil members had commenced to make them- 
selves better acquainted with the necessities of the church. 
But, however much this may be the case, such a plan cannot 
satisfy the majority of the non-clerical members of the church. 
A change of the constitution is demanded on all sides, and 
even some of the clergy occupying high stations, are express- 
ing a desire for it. Bishop Ahrup, of Christiana, in a pastor- 
al address for last year, to the clergy of his diocese, desired an 
expression of their opinion as to the convention of a general 
synod. But before a radical change of constitution is attempt- 
ed, the power which each parish formerly had in the adminis- 
tration of the pauper, school, and church matters, should be 
restored to them, and increased. I refer particularly to the 
institution of the so-called assistants (Medhjilpere). They are 
Jay-men, chosen from the members of the congregation, to as- 
sist the pastor in the care of the schools, and in their duties as 
almoners, and in the censura morum. They should be elected 
by the canons of the chapter, but are often appointed in the 
country by the Provosts, and in cities by the magistracy. But as 
the censura morum became less necessary, and even the Sun- 
day-police restrictions were removed, the office diminished 
gradually in importance. And even in the control of the 
schools and almonry, their influence has by degrees been lost, 
so that at present, the office is litt!e more than a sinecure. If 
now, the election to this office were given into the hands of 
the church members, and its jurisdiction so extended, that they 
should obtain a voice in the higher judicatories of the church, 
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have the oversight of the execution of the ecclesiatical laws, 
and the enforcement of discipline, from the lowest resort in 
cases of marriage, and be made to codperate with the clergy 
in the charge of the schools and church-property, it would 
give the congregation a larger share in the administyation of 
its concerns. If in addition, the members of a congregation 
were allowed to participate in the election of their pastor, 
even if they had nothing more than a veto power, and this 
power might either be exercised by them directly, or as in the 
circumstances of their condition might be preferable, through 
their representatives, an important step would be taken to- 
ward a more thorough reformation of the church-organization. 
And this would also tend to introduce a new consideration in 
the appointment to parishes, to which far too little attention 
has hitherto been paid in Norway, a greater regard to experi- 
mental piety, and evangelical purity of faith and heart. The 
ecclesiastical commission have hitherto taken but two requi- 
sites into consideration in their appointments to clerical posts, 
age, and proficiency in acquirements ; and experience has pro- 
ven that a regard to these alone cannot protect congregations 
from mere hirelings, whose object is the honor of men or filthy 
lucre, as the position in which many truly evangelical clergy 
are placed toward the constituted authorities of the church 
abundantly proves. 

Such are my reflections on the evangelical Lutheran church 
of Norway, in so far asl have been at liberty to express them 
here. May they serve to direct the attention of the German 
sister church to its northern sister! The Norwegian church, 
like the German, is in a process of ferment. If its develop- 
ment should be accomplished with the same peacefulness, 
caution and freedom as did the Norwegian state thirty years 
since, both internally in its spiritual relations, and externally 
in its constitution and missions, a glorious future is in reserve 
for it. 
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ARTICLE V. 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE. 


PENNSYLVANIA CoLLece had its origin in the wants of the 
German portion of the community. A Theological Seminary, 
under the auspices of the Lutheran Church, having com- 
menced operations in Gettysburg in the year 1826, it was soon 
discovered that another Insiitution was necessary, in which 
young men, designed for the Christian ministry, might receive 
Academic training. Accordingly, in June 1827, a glassical 
school was established, under the direction of D. Jacobs, A. M. 
and in 1829, a Scientific department was connected with it, 
under the care of his brother, the present Professor of Natural 
Science. In the Summer of 1829, the plan of the Institution 
having been enlarged, the name was changed to that of the 
Gettysburg Gymnasium. In consequence of the death of 
Rev. D. Jacobs, whose qualifications seemed so well adapted 
to the station, to which he had been invited and whose brief ca- 
reer justified the formation of high expectations, in reference 
to his future success, in November 1830 its classical depart- 
ment was vacant, except by temporary supplies, until. April 
1831, when Rev. H. L. Baugher, A. M. was appointed to 
take charge of that department. 

As the number of students had considerably incre>s d and 
the prospects for more extended usefulness were very promising, 
it was deemed expedient to place the institution on a more per- 
manent basis by enlarging its operations and organizing the 
Gymnasium into a Collegiate form. Application was, there- 
fore, made to the Legislature for a charter, which was obtained 
in April 1832; and during the ensuing Summer, on the 4th 
of July, the Institution was organized, under the title of Penn- 
sylvania College, the Hon. Calvin Blythe delivering on the 
occasion an appropriate address. On the same day, the Pa- 
trons of the College assembled and selected the following 


Board of Trustees. 

Hon Calvin Blythe, President ; J. G. Morris, D. D., Seere- 
tary ; J. B. McPherson, Esq., 7'reasurer ; Hon. A. 'Thomp- 
son, LL. D., J. G. Schmucker, D. D., D. F. Schaeffer, D. D., 
J. C. Baker, D. D., B. Kurtz, D. D., S. S. Schmucker, D. D., 
KE. L. Hazelius, D. D., C. P. Krauth, D. D., Hon. D. Sheffer, 
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Rev. C. F. Heyer, M. D., Rev. A. Reck, R. G. Harper, Esq., 
Hon. T. C. Miller, J. F. McFarlane, Esq., Rev. J. Ruthrauff, 
Rev. J. Medtard, Rev. Emanuel Keller, Rev. A. H. Lochman. 


In the evening, the Board of Trustees met and organized 

the following 
Faculty. 

S. S. Schmucker, D. D., Professor of Intellectual Philo- 
sephy and Moral Science ; E. L. Hazelius, D. D., Professor 
of the Latin Language and Literature ; H. L. Baugher, A. 
M., Professor of the Greek Language and Belles Lettres ; 
M. Jacobs, A. M., a of Mathematics and Natural 
Science ; J. H. Marsden, A f , Professor of Mineralogy 
and Botany. 

Whilst we record the early history of the College, we can- 
not (oo strongly express our obligations to those who, from the 
very beginning, toiled for its advancement, and with a noble 
perseverance labored, through difficulties and discouragements, 
to uphold its interests and advance its welfare. 

In consequence of their duties in the Theological Seminary, 
Doctors Schmucker and Hazelius, having consented to aid in 
the instruction, only until other appointments could be made, 
in the fall of 1833 the Institution was enabled to dispense with 
their services, which had been kindly and gratuitously ren- 
dered, by the election of C. P. Krauth, D. D., of Philadelphia, 
to the Professorship of Intellectual and Moral Science. In 
the Spring of 1834, Doctor Krauth was appointed to the Pre- 
sidency of the College, and at the commencement of the Win- 
ter session was inducted into office. Subsequently the corps 
of instructors was filled by the appointment of W. M. Rey- 
nolds, A. M., who had, for some time previously, been officia- 
ting as Principal of the Preparatory Department, to the chair 
of Latin Language and Literature. 

Daring the Winter of 1833-4, through the efforts of Hon. 
Thaddeus Stevens, the enlightened patron of education, and, 
at the time, a member of the Legislature, an appropriation of 
eighteen thousand dollars was secured for the College from 
the State. This donation at once dispelled all fears with re- 
gard to the success of the Institution. It was a day of great 
rejoicing, when the intelligence reached Gettysburg, that Gov- 
ernor Wolf, who from the first evinced a deep interest in the 
Institution, and recommended, in his message to the Legisla- 
ture, appropriations in favor of the Germans, had signed the 
bill. ‘The students celebrated the joyful event with illumina- 
tions and music, and all felt that a new era had commenced. 
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This appropriation enabled the Trustees to erect an edifice 
more suitable than the Academy for the enlarged operations 
of the school. In the year 1836, the building was commenced, 
and in the autumn of 1837 it was sufficiently advanced to ad- 
mit of its occupancy by a part of the students. 

Owing to the increasing prosperity of the Institution and 
the annual appropriatiou of one thousand dollars, for several 
years, granted by the State to this, in connexion with the ether 
colleges of the Commonwealth, the Trustees determined to 
extend the facilities for the acquisition of knowledge by the 
appointment of additional instructors. Accordingly in the au- 
tumn of 1838, Rev. H. I. Schmidt, A. M., was elected Professor 
of the German Language and Literature, History and French. 
In 1843, Dr. Schmidt, having received a call from the North, 
this professorship became vacant; M. L. Stoever, A. M., who 
had, for some time before, been at the head of the Academical 
department, was appointed Professor of History, and instruc- 
tion in German was, as previously, again given by one of the 
other Professors, until the Winter term of 1844, when Rev.C. A. 
Hay, A. M., entered upon the duties of that department. In 
the Spring of 1845, the number of instructors was still fur- 
ther increased by the appointment of H. Haupt, A. M., as ad- 
junct Professor of Mathematics. In the fall of 1847 Professors 
Hay and Haupt tendered to the Board their resignations, the 
former, that his time might be entirely devoted to the Theolo- 
gical Seminary, the latter to accept a more desirable appoint- 
ment in another direction. The duties to which these gentle- 
men attended, were then, as formerly, performed by the other 
Professors. No other changes in the Faculty occurred un- 
til 1850, when Dr. Reynolds withdrew, to accept the Presi- 
denoy of the University at Columbus, Ohio, and the depart- 
ment of Latin Language and Literature was assigned by the 
Board to Professor Stoever. The Presidency, during this year, 
also became vacant, by the election of Dr. Krauth to the chair 
of Biblical Philology and Ecclesiastical History in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Lutheran Church, Gettysburg. The 
resignation of the President was an occasion of deep regret 
not only to the Trustees of the College, but to all who had 
been brought into official relation with him, and the history of 
the Institution, during his able incumbency, furnishes an un- 
erring proof of his fidelity and success as a presiding officer.— 
Doctor Baugher, who had been a Professor in the College 
from the time of its organization, was chosen as successor, and 
IF’. A. Muhlenberg, A. M., of Lancaster, Pa., was elected to 
theyvacant Professorship of the Greek Language and Literature. 
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Vacancies in the Board of Trustees, since the first Board 
was constituted, have been supplied, at different times, by the 
following individuals: W. G. Ernst, D. D., Rev. D. Gottwald, 
T. Stevens, LL. D., D. Gilbert, M. D., T. J. Cooper, Rev. J. 
Oswald, Rev. B. Keller, Rev. J. N. Hoffman, C. F'. Schaeffer, 
D. D., S. Fabnestotk, S. H. Buebler, F. Smith, Esq., D. 
Horner, M. D., Rev. J. Few Smith, Hon. M. McClean, Isaac 
Baugher, Rev. C. W. Schaeffer, C. A. Morris, Rev. F. W. 
Conrad, Rev. J. Ulrich, D. H. Swope, Rev. L. Eichelberger. 

The Lastitution has now been chartered nineteen years. Its 
progress, during this time, has heen such as to gratify the most 
sanguine expectations of its friends. ‘The annexed table will 
show the average number of students in attendance, during 
the last fourteen years: 


Year. Number of Students. Year. Number of Students. 
1837 104 1844 142 
L838 123 1845 148 
1839 141 1546 193 
1840 158 1847 176 
1541 189 1848 144 
1842 175 i849 133 
1s43 130 1850 142 


The provision at present made for instruction and the extent 
of the course may be seen in the following list of instructors 
and their respective departments: H. L. Baugher, D. D., Pre- 
sident and Professor of the Evidences and Ethics of Christ- 
ianity, Intellectual Philosophy and Rhetoric ; Rev. M. Jacobs, 
A. M., Professor of Mathematics, Chemistry and Mechanical 
Philosophy ; M. Li. Stoever, A. M., Professor of History, 
Latin Language and Literature, and Principal of the Pre- 
paratory Department ; F. A. Mublenberg, A. M., Professor 
of the Greek Language and Literature; 1).Gilbert, M.D., Lec- 
turer on Anatomy and Physiology ; H. Montanus, Instructor 
in German and French; M. Valentine, A. B., and C. J. 
Ehrehart, A. B., Tutors in the Preparatory Department. 

As the present closes the first administration of the College 
and forms a kind of landmark in its history, let us inquire how 
far the objects, contemplated by its benevolent founders, has 
been accomplished, how far the expectations, originally cher- 
ished, have been realized? Have the wishes of those who 
commenced the enterprize, and labored from the beginning for 
its advancement, been attained? Have fruits accompanied the 
effort, equivalent to the labor expended, such as to justify the 
anticipations of its friends? We reply, there is no reason for 
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dissatisfaction! The little acorn, that was planted a few years 
ago, is spreading its umbrageous branches far and wide, be- 
neath which many find refreshing shelter. Pennsylvania Col- 
lege does occupy an honorable rank among the literary institu- 
tions of the land, and has secured the favor of an intelligent 
cominunity. From this fountain streams have gone forth to 
gladden the city of our God. Although not in existence a 
score of years, about fifleen hundred young men have enjoyed 
the advantages of instruction aflprded by the institution, who 
are distributed through the country, possessing public confi- 
dence, occupying positions of honor and usefulness, and dis- 
charging with ability and fidelity the responsible duties of so- 
ciety. In almost every state of the Union, and even in distant 
climes, its representatives are to be found, making an impress- 
ion upon the community and exerting an influence for good. 
Of those who have entered upon active life, nearly all, we be- 
lieve, are answering the wishes of friends and fulfilling the ex- 
pectations of their Alma Mater. Scarcely one has fallen by 
the way, forfeited the trust reposed in him or shown himself 
unworthy of his literary parent. From this source, all the 
professions have received accessions of strength, usefulness 
and honor. At the bar of justice, pleading for injured inno- 
cence and invoking the penalty of the law upon the offender, 
her sons are to be found. At the sick-bed, exposed to disease 
and surrounded by death, the ministers of the healing art may 
be found, whose first lessons were received in Pennsylvania 
College. But the primary object with those, who originated 
the enterprize, was to bring cultivated intellect into the service 
of the church, to furnish facilities by which men might be 
thoroughly educated and fitted for the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion. It was hoped, that the mind here educated might be 
sanctified, that the benign influences of religion might be in- 
fused into the science and literature, communicated within 
these halls—that here many men might be qualified to go 
forth as heralds of the cross and use their influence to rescue 


‘other souls from ruin and be their guides to glory ! 


But in order that we may ascertain what proportion of the 
young men, educated in theCollege, have been induced to devote 
their energies to the service of the church, we will refer to the 
graduating classes, saying nothing of the many, who, having 
pursued a partial course in the Institution, are now faithfully 
laboring as watchmen in the vineyard of the Lord. Th first 
class, three in number, was graduated in 1834; of this num- 
ber one is in the ministry. In 1835 out of a class of eight, 
four are in the ministry. In 1837, there were four graduates, 
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two are in the ministry. In 1838, there were six graduates, 
four were for the ministry. In 1839, there were fourteen gra- 
duates, all of whom prepared themselves for the ministry ex- 
cepttwo. In 1840, there were six graduates, three of these 
devoted themselves to the ministry. In 1841, there were 
eleven graduates, all are in the ministry except one. In 1842, 
there were thirteen graduates, all of whom are in the ministry 
except one. In 1843, there were eleven graduates, of this num- 
ber seven are in the ministry. , In 1844, twelve were graduated, 
of these seven have entered the ministry. In 1845, there were 
four graduates, of these one is in the ministry. In 1846, there 
were fourteen graduates, of these seven studied with a view to 
the ministry. In 1847, the graduating class embraced seven- 
teen members, twelve of these have consecrated themselves to 
the work of the ministry. In 1848, there were thirteen gradu- 
ates, seven of these are designed for the ministry. In 1849, 
there were ten graduates, one-half have the ministry in view. 
in 1850, the graduating class consisted of eighteen, the largest 
class that has yet left the Institution, of this number thirteen 
are preparing for the Gospel ministry. Here, then, are one 
hundred and sixty-four graduates, one hundred and eight of 
whom are either in the ministry or preparing for it. 

With these facts before him, may not not the late President 
rejoice, that during the period he presided over the interests of 
the College, it was made the instrument of so much good, that 
it accomplished so much for the church, under whose auspices 
and for whose special benefit it was established ; that it reali- 
zed so fully the ardent wishes of its pious founders and trans- 
cended so far their most sanguine hopes! May not the friends 
of Pennsylvania College be encouraged and inquire without 
fear of contradiction, where is there another Seminary of learn- 
ing, that, in proportion to the number educated, has sent forth 
so many ministers of the Gospel, so many who are laboring to 
bring souls to Christ? The Institution has already contributed 


to impart an impulse, which may yet move millions of hearts 


towards God! If the smiles of Heaven continue to rest upon 
her, still greater results, than have yet been achieved, may 
be expected. 

The question here arises, if Pennsylvania College has done 
so much for the church and its influence is so greatly and so 
extensively felt, has it not strong claims upon the church? 
ThegInstitution needs the sympathies, the assistance, the con- 
tributions and the prayers of those, for whose advantage it was 
founded. We have seen, that its importance to the ministry 
cannot be too highly estimated; that here the youthful mind 
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is developed under the influence of those sacred truths, which 
we value above all price; that here is exerted a power, de- 
signed to elevate the character of the church, and to furnish 
those, who minister at her altars, with that knowledge so essen- . 
tial to success. Should not the church realize its importance, 
be interested in its prosperity, be willing to increase its power 
and extend its influence? Although the College is regarded 
as the property of the church, it has received comparatively 
little from the church. Scarcely any thing has yet been done 
towards its permanent endowment. Much remains to be ac- 
complished, to enlarge, strengthen and enrich this Semina- 
ry of learning, to conduce to its comfort and usefulness, 
to increase its facilities for the communication of knowledge, 
to render it worthy of its position and enable it to fulfil its high 
destiny. Additional buildings are to be erected, professorships 
founded, scholarships established, the philosophical and astro- 
nomical apparatus extended, the shelves of the library filled 
with thousands of volumes and the number of students quad- 
rupled! How easily might some wealthy friend erect a spa- 
cious fire-proof library or a convenient chapel to be devoted 
exclusively to the religious exercises of the students. How 
readily could some one, at an expense of one thousand dollars, 
present the Institution with a telescope, the want of which 
has, for a long time, been seriously felt; or for the purpose of 
promoting sound scholarships establish a fund, which would 
produce one hundred dollars, to be applied as a premium for- 
ever and paid to the most successful student in the respective 
departinents in each class, that is graduated. How many of 
ample means in the church, who are under obligations to the 
College, might, at their decease, in making a testamentary dis- 
position of their property, make the Institution, at least in part, 
their legatee and thus by their laudable liberality transmit their 
names with honor to posterity. Why has not the same public 
spirit, the same desire to do good, the same zeal for the pro- 
motion of knowledge and the extension of the church, which 
operated so powerfully upon the minds of others, influenced 
those, to whose sympathies Pennsylvania College so urgently 
appeals? . Established as the Institution was to confer special 
advantages upon the descendants of Germans, designed as itis 
to furnish them with unusual facilities, ought it not, then, to be 
an object of their peculiar favor, upon which their munificence 
should be exercised, thei, wealth lavished? Why should they 
not be stimulated to good works by the actions of others and 
imitate the noble example of the Bartleits, the Phillipps, the 
Abbotts and the Lawrences, who have contributed so largely 
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to the endowment and maintenance of our Eastern institutions 
and by their princely liberality erected a monument @re pe- 
rennius, which will be forever and most gratefully remem- 
bered? What a saving influence might they thus diffuse, and 
when their bodies were mingled with the dust, their memory 
would be blessed, being dead they could yet speak! We be. 
lieve, if the appeal were properly made, the object properly 
set forth and the necessity of the case presented, there would 
be a prompt and willing response. Although the institution 
is by no means sectarian — neither the church, under whose 
auspices the enterprise was commenced, exercising any eccle- 
siastical supervision over it, nor its privileges for the acquisition 
of knowledge restricted, but most cordially extended to all, 
who may be disposed to embrace them — yet founded as it 
was to promote the interests of education within the bounds 
of the German church, it must mainly look to individuals of 
Germanic origin for patronage and favor. If the eight hun- 
dred congregations in Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland 
and Virginia, upon which the College has peculiar claims and 
within whose limits the effort might be confined, could be 
impressed with the importance of the subject, and would each 
contribute one hundred dollars, eighty thousand dollars could 
at once be raised and the College placed on a permanent foun- 
dation. Who can calculate the benefits that might thus he 
conferred, the reflex influence, that would be exerted upon 
the church itself? Unless we fail in our duty, Pennsylvania 
College, in the Providence of God, will perform a great work, 
accomplish much good, will bless the church, furnish our land 
with literature and science, purified by the power of the Gos- 
pel, and become a memorial, which will continue for ages, 
instructing and influencing generation after generation until 
the end of time. 


R. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


RHETORICAL STUDIES. 


By Professor J. Few Smith, A. M., Auburn Theological Seminary. 


Eloquence a Virtue ; or, Outlines of a Systematic Rhetoric. 
Translated from the German of Dr. Francis Theremin, 
by William G. T. Shedd, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Vermont. New York: John 
Wiley, 1850. 

Elements of the Art of Rhetoric ; adapted for use in Col- 
leges and Academies, and also for Private Study. By 
Henry N. Day. 12mo. Hudson, Ohio. 1850. 


Whoever will read the works whose titles are placed at 
the head of this article, will be at once convinced, that Rhe- 
toric is not a mere artifice of the sophist, and that rhetorical 
studies are worthy of the earnest regard of the Christian min- 
ister. We cannot doubt, that there still linger in the minds of 
not a few good men prejudices against the pursuit of such 
studies; prejudices born of the fear that they serve but to fos- 
ter feelings of vanity, of regard to display, and attention rather 
to the form and outward appearance, than to the body and 
spirit of a discourse. Nor can we hesitate to admit that such 
prejudices are to a certain extent legitimate. Rhetoric has 
been too often treated as if it were a mere collection of artifi- 
cial precepts, a contrivance by which the speaker might gain 
dominion over the hearer. It has been contemplated from a 
low point of view. Its true character as a science, and its true 
province as an art, have been alike misunderstood. Compara- 
tively few have ‘investigated it thoroughly, and treated it philo- 
sophically, and developed the inner vital principle which alone 
leads us to a proper understanding of its nature, and mastery 
of its power. Instead of laying hold of the formative princi- 
ple, the essential idea which “both excludes and includes,” 
and working outward systematically, they have been contented 
to work at the outside. Hence have resulted systems of Rhe- 
toric partial, incomplete, erroneous; compilations of the rules 
of the criticism, treating of Grammar as Aesthetics, rather than 
philosophic, systematic treatises of Rhetoric. And from these 
one-sided views, on the one hand, and from the unworthy as- 
sumptions, and ignoble aims of sophists and their kindred on 
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the other, have originated the prejudices against Rhetoric. 
And against such views of Rhetoric objections may reasonably 
arise. If it teaches nothing but words, if it has no worthy 
guiding principle, and aims at no good end, it is deserving of 
all the reproach which has been cast against it, from the days 
of Socrates until now. 

But Rhetoric properly regarded merits no such reproach ; 
it is worthy of careful study, and will be found to involve 
principles of high worth and extensive influence. It is based 
on certain ultimate truths of human: nature; it is confirmed 
and built up of facts in human experience; it is under the 
control of moral principle. 

And just here it is worthy of remark to how great an extent 
we are indebted for our best treatises on Rhetoric, those which 
treat it philosophically and systematically, to Christian minis- 
ters. It were not difficult, indeed, to show a recognition of 
the moral element in the best of the ancient treatises; but it 
certainly is not an insignificant fact, that our best modern works 
are productions of ministers of the Gospel, decidedly evangel- 
ical, we believe, in their sentiments, and in the tone of their 
piety. We would simply mention as illustrations, the works 
of Campbell and Whately, in Great Britain, and that of Prof. 
Day, whose title we have prefixed to this article; while the 
well known profound treatise ef Schott, and the work of 
Theremin before us, will serve to show what German theolo- 
gians are doing for this cause. Indeed to Germany we are in- 
debted for the most profound investigations of the subject. 
In this, as in many other cases, her students seem to have 
penetrated to the very heart of the matter, and brought out 
the germ, the life-principle of the system, which a more prac- 
tical turn of mind enables us to apply; or they have stricken 
out theories which, though defective or erroneous, have served 
to awaken thought, and put the mind on such a course as 
eventually to arrive at the truth. On this point Prof. Day has 
elsewhere expressed views, which we are clad to quote ag con- 
firming our remarks, After enumerating certain prominent 
German works, of which he says, “if we are satisfied with 
none of these views of the art, we must yet admit in all these 
discussions an earnestness of endeavor, a care and labor of in- 
vestigation, a precision and force of reasoning, worthy of a 
true philosophical spirit, and rich in promise as to ultimate 
philosophical results,” and adds: ‘We should esteem it a most 
hopeful sign, if in the whole range of English literature of 
modern times, a solitary work could be found, characterized by 
the spirit which appears in these and other recent German pro- 
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ductions. While, both in Great Britain and inthe United 
States, the broad field of secular eloquence, in both its depart- 
ments deliberative and judicial, is thrown open by our free 
political constitutions, inviting every generous patriotic spirit 
to the most assiduous culture of oratory —a field almost en- 
tirely closed to the German, and even the field of pulpit elo- 
quence is in these two countries more open, more extended, 
and more inviting than in Germany, yet it now seems probable 
that from German divines will proceed the first philosophical 
conception of Rhetoric, and just theory of Eloquence. We 
say German divines ; for it is a fact worthy of notice, that the 
recent developments in the theory of Eloquence have been 
made chiefly from the side of homiletics, or the department of 
sacred oratory.””* 

In the work now before us entitled, “Eloquence a Virtue,” 
the author endeavors to show, that Eloquence throughout isa 
moral procedure ; that it is governed by ethical principles. He 
asserts that only as it is thus viewed can a systematic course of 
Rhetoric be possible ; and proceeding on this theory he gives 
us the outline of such a system. Whether the reader will 
agree with him or not — and we presume that many will, as 
we do, dissent from some of his views— his work certainly 
possesses the merit of being a consistent philosophic develop- 
ment of his main idea, and his general position we believe to 
be fully sustained. 

We propose to give a brief abstract of his reasoning, with a 
view of calling attention to it. For we believe that such a 
work canhot be attentively read without profit by the worthy 
candidate for the Christian ministry. One such little treatise 
which goes to the bottom of things, which brings to light the 
governing principle, and by clear strokes indicates its course of 
control, one such treatise carefully studied is worth a dozen 
volumes of mere compilations of rules and directions. 

After some introductory remarks exhibiting the importance 
of the endeavor to discover the fundamental idea of Eloquence, 
and so to place the study of Rhetoric on a sure basis, he pro- 
ceeds to show the affinity of Eloquence on the one hand with 
Philosophy, and on the other with Poetry, and then to distin- 
guish it from both. Having advanced thus far, he is prepared 
to define his position : 

“Production,” he says, “in Poetry and Philosophy is a 
species of activity, which may be denominated the isolated, or 
that which retreats into itself again. For it simply unfolds an 
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idea, and in this process has no other end but this Idea and its 
unfolding. That which has been formed in this way can, in- 
deed, like all that exists, exert an outward influence; yet it 
never owes its origin to the design of exerting such an influ- 
ence. 

“There is another species of activity which always aims at 
an outward change, either in the sentiments and conduct of 
men, or in the social and family relations, or in the civil and 
ecclesiastical. Now to this species of Activity—the sum total 
of which constitutes Social Life—Eloquence also belongs, and 
it is so entirely implicated in the circumstances existing at the 
particular time, that even in thought it cannot be separated 
from them. For although it is easy enough, in the case of a 
tragedy of Sophocles, to contemplate it as something existing 
for itself, aud to think of it as separated from all the civil rela- 
tions of the poet, such a separation in the case of an oration 
by Demosthenes cannot be so effected in the least degree. 
Nothing io it is an isolated piece of art, nothing can be torn 
out from the web of circumstances in which it was spoken ; 
only in connection with these does it constitute a unity, which 
again was nothing but an act —a point in the political career 
of the orator. When the ancient orators appeared, their dis- 
course was an action in the strictest and most common signifi- 
cation of the word, an action that was none the less worthy 
of the name, and none the less powerful, because they made 
use of speech instead of limbs, weapons, or other instruments. 
Nay, even in our unrhetorical times, if one were to regard the 
discourses of a sacred orator as a series of little separate pieces 
of art delivered every Sunday, every body certainly would 
protest against such a view, and demand that his orations be 
regarded as individual attempts to influence his hearers, — as 
individual acts in the discharge of his calling; whereby they 
would also become lost in the sum total of his social influence. 
But since all the influence of ‘man in his various relations is, 
or should be, under the guidance of the moral law, the prac- 
tice of Eloquence, — inasmuch as it is in reality influence of 
this sort —can be subjected to no other than Ethical Laws. 
Eloquence strives to produce a change in the sentiments and 
conduct of other men ; the question after its fundamental prin- 
ciples, therefore becomes changed quite naturally into this: 
What are the laws, according to which a free being may exert 
influence upon other free beings? And the answer to this 
question cau be derived only from Ethics.’ 
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Eloquence is thus brought within the domain of Ethics, 
and its fundamental law is asserted to be an Ethical Law ; and 
in this sense Eloquence is a Virtue. 

“Bat in saying that Eloquence is a virtue, it is by no means 
meant that a certain degree of moral excellence is enough in 
order to Eloquence, and that all that is usually derived from 
Art, Learning, and Science, can be dispensed with. It is only 
meant that the arrangement and definition of that which Elo- 
quence derives to itself from these different departments, be- 
longs peculiarly to Ethical laws; but this is the very thing 
that is demanded of a highest fundamental principle. Who, 
for example, would deny that the imagination is the highest 
law-giver for the painter? And yet no painting can be com- 
pleted by the imagination alone. There is needed, besides, 
mechanical skill, knowledge of colors, of perspective, of ana- 
tomy, of history ; the imagination as the highest fundamental 
principle merely determines how each of these knowledges 
and abilities shall be applied. In like manner means of vari- 
ous kinds are necessary to the orator, according to the different 
relations which he sustains, and according to the different ends 
which he proposes to himself, which are to be obtained only 
by study and practice ; but that which determines where, how, 
and in what degree, each of the existing means shall be ap- 
plied is the Ethical law to which belongs every judgment re- 
garding our relations, our ends, and our social influence. So 
that here! the moral law does not merely point out the 
time for the action, leaving the guidance of the action to an- 
other principle, as would be the case in the practice of any 
particular art; but Eloquence, in all its various forms, is no- 
thing but the development of the Ethical impulse itself.” 

We have now before us the main position of our author ; 
and thus far we are prepared to sympathize with him, and can 
already perceive the value of such a position, the dignity and 
interest which such a fundamental idea at once gives to the 
whole study and art of Eloquence. And does not the theory 
commend itself to our regard? Let us see if it can be main- 
tained. 

“The orator has plans and designs which he would realize, 
and to this end he must first overcome the sluggishness of in- 
different minds, and give them an impulse to action; and 
secondly, he must overcome those who openly oppose, and 
carry them along with him. - But he has no compulsory au- 
thority at all over the minds of others; he is not a lawgiver 
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who ordains the relations of men, and thus gives them direc- 
tion in a mediate yet sure and irresistible manner; he is not a 
ruler who leads a whole people hither and thither because he 
has control over the possessions, life, and standing of every in- 
dividual. He stands upon a perfect equality with those upon 
whom he would exert an influence; and since his relation to 
them insures him no open authority over their freedom, he 
may not surreptitiously obtain it in any secret manner; he 
must respect their freedom, and neither by exciting their emo- 
tions nor deluding their understandings, deprive them of this 
prerogative. The hearer, who is catried away, must at the 
same time act independantly also; and while he follows the 
will of the orator, he must not merely believe that he is follow- 
ing his own will, but must actually follow it. But how is the 
solution of such a difficult, and as it would seem insoluble 
problem, rendered possible? From the fact that there is some- 
thing altegether universal and necessary which all men will— 
something which they must will from their moral nature ; 
from the fact that the true freedom of man is constantly striv- 
ing after the realization of certain ideas, which can be enu- 
merated, and distinctly pointed out. The orator, therefore, 
has satisfied all the requisitions of morality, as soon as he has 
carried back his present design to one of those ideas which 
every individual of his hearers wishes to realize. For, in this 
way, the freedom of one man is not destroyed by the influ- 
ence of another upon him; he only fulfils from an impulse 
from without, what he is constantly seeking to fulfil from an 
inward impulse. The highest law of Eloquence, therefore, is 
this :—the idea which the orator wishes to realize, is to be car- 
ried back to the necessary ideas of the hearer.”’+ 

We think that there is here a most important fundamental 
truth. It is the great glory of true Eloquence to sway the free 
minds of independent men—to bring men, who think and feel 
and will for themselves, to think and feel and will with the 
orator. He who is ensnared into an action, who is deluded 
and led blindfold by his passion, is not, obviously, an inde- 
pendent, thinking, willing agent — and it is no glory for the 
orator thus to spread a snare in which to catch the feeble 
aod unwary. And there must be in every man certain ideas 
which form the basis for an appeal, and an action in behalf of 
the trath —and without regard to which no worthy triumph 
can be obtained. Men may, indeed, sometimes by the power 
of Eloquence be led to wrong action — but even then, as our 
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author has elsewhere remarked,' the orator contrives an ap- 
peal to these very principles-— Error appears to them in the 
garb of truth, and seems for the time to satisfy the demands 
of these fundamental ideas; and to leave them free in acting. 
And so even in its perversion is seen the evidence of the Ethi- 
cal character of Eloquence. 

The next step is to ascertain what are these “necessary 
ideas.” ‘Ideas, generally, are productive thoughts, which 
impel to production and action, and are themselves the germ 
of that which is to be produced, as well as the rule by which 
its form is to be constructed.”* He resolves these “necessary 
practical ideas, which are to be met with in every man,” into 
these three: —the Ideas of Duty, of Virtue, of Happiness ; 
“and freedom consists only in following these ideas uncon- 
ditionally.” : 

“It is plain now, in what ¢onsists the first duty of the orator. 
The hearer, while he is borne along, is nevertheless to remain 
free, and through the whole of his oration the orator is to carry 
back the idea every where present in it, to the necessary ideas 
of the hearer. He in this way shows them how, in order to 
fulfil their duty — in order to elevate themselves to virtue— in 
order to promote their happiness, they must also realize his 
propositions ; how the ideas of Duty, of Virtue, of Happiness, 
of themselves necessarily produce this very disposition, neces- 
sarily impel them to the very conduct to which he would urge 
them. In this way, the orator not only respects the freedom 
of the hearer, but while he seems to overpower and utterly 
subject him, raises him, through the enlivenment of his ideas, 
to the very highest grade of an independent self-conscious- 
ness.” But these necessary ideas of Duty, Virtue and Hap- 
piness, in their development among men in their social con- 
nection, “obtain a stricter determination, a wider unfolding, 
and consequently another name.” ‘There are, however, two 
relations among men which have the common aim to render 
easy the realization of practical ideas, and which have both 
been established by God, the one in a supernatural manner, 
the other by a necessity of nature. The first is the Church ; 
the second is the State.’’* 

In the State, the civil Law comes in the place of Duty — 
the Ethical Idea of Happiness becomes changed into the striv- 
ing after the well-being of the State; and Virtue, coming into 
notice only so far as the highest good, to the production of 
which it is disposed and suited, also promotes the well-being 
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of the Commonwealth, is called Merit. “Civil Law, the 
Common Weal, and Merit, are consequently the necessary 
ideas ‘by which every member of the state as such is guided 
in his conduct; and the first duty of the orator, if he is deal- 
ing with his hearers as members of a state, consists in showing 
them how, through the execution of that which he proposes, 
Civil Law will be obeyed, the Common Weal will be pro- 
moted, and Civic Merit will be acquired.”* 

But these necessary ideas, in order to have a perfect unfold- 
ing, must be regarded in a higher light than that in which they 
are seen when shut up in their earthly relation. “They ac- 
quire their higher dignity only through religion, and through 
their reference to the Deity.” 

“In the church, a divine institution and under divine guid- 
ance, the human reason cannot be regarded as the highest 
lawgiver ; God alone is the Supreme Lawgiver, who speaks to 
us through his natural word in the conscience, and his revealed 
word in the Gospel, and gives usa rule of conduct; what, 
therefore, this commands in a particular instance, is not mere- 
ly Duty, (an idea that carries man back no further than to 
himself merely,) but the Will of God. Furthermore, when 
the christian contemplates that disposition of the soul, which 
is constantly applying itself to good works, and is able to per- 
form them, he cannot possibly stop at mere Virtue; for this 
denotes that degree of moral perfection to which man can raise 
himself — which he can attain by a constant struggle with sin. 
But the Christian knows of something higher: he beholds 
moral perfection as it reigns, without struggle, and without 
conflict, in the Divine Being ; and hence this perfect condition 
of the soul can, for him, consist only in resemblance to God, 
or since the invisible God has become man, and has lived and 
acted in human relationships, in resemblance to Christ. Hap- 
piness, again, he cannot possibly seek in a series of states and 
conditions, each one of which renders the production of the 
highest good, easier in the next following ; instead of this, his 
eye pressing forward into’ eternity beholds the final goal to 
which this series conducts — namely intimate union with God 
or Blessedness ; he, therefore, as his guiding idea, chooses this 
alone, which is the goal, and not Happiness which conceived 
of in its highest ethical purity can yet constitute only the way 
to this goal. Hence when an orator contemplates himself and 
his hearers as members of the Church, his first duty consists 
in bringing the Idea which he would impart to them, into 
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connection with the ideas which he must necessarily presup- 
pose in them; and these, according to the foregoing, are the 
Will of God, Resemblance to God, Blessedness. Hf no one 
of these is prominent in a sermon as the point from which 
every thing is viewed, so much is certain at least—the sermon 
does not belong to the sphere of Eloquence.”! 

From these fundamental principles the author’s system is 
now developed. And his treatise is an interesting illustration 
of Rhetorical and Logical Unity; the leading idea is every 
where present, and every step in the process is brought under 
the guidance and control of the Ethical principle. 

‘The orator, in this moral striving to connect his particular 
ideas with the universal and necessary ideas of his hearers, is 
liable to meet with obstacles of three different kinds. First, 
there are the obscure and undeveloped conceptions which the 
hearer forms of the nature of things, whereby he may be pre- 
vented from recognizing something which the orator holds out 
(as e.g. Duty, Virtue, or Happiness) as really being such, 
and so from taking it up into his own ideas. Secondly, the 
hearer, from a defective knowledge of existing relations, and 
of the present state of things, may be in doubt whether an 
idea, from which in other respects he does not dissent, is prac- 
ticable. Lastly, the hearer may form a different opinion with 
respect to the actual reality of a matter to whieh the orator 
would apply one of the higher ideas, or to speak generally, 
may not be convinced of its real historical existence. Hence 
arises the necessity for the orator, first, to instruct the hearer in 
the true nature and quality of things; secondly, to make clear 
to him the practicability of the proposed undertaking ;_ third- 
ly, to show him that the matter in question has been actually 
realized, or to convince him of its historical certainty. Henve 
arise for the theory of Eloquence, three subordinate Ideas, or 
Categories, as I would rather call them: ‘Truth, Possibility, 
Actuality.””* 

For the management of these, philosophic culture, and a 
great compass of solid knowledge are requisite—and the orator 
is morally bound to attain to such culture and knowledge, for 
the purpose of removing these obstacles in the mind of his 
hearer. 

Now follows at some length an exhibition of the application 
of these categories, and of the influence of the author’s prin- 
ciple in the division of the oration; showing that it should 
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govern in the outward form, as well as in the subject matter. 
We trust that our readers will judge for themselves of the 
value of these chapters. Meanwhile we cannot forbear offer- 
ing the following extracts: 

“While therefore, Duty commands the orator to strive after 
scientific culture, it also bids him to forget and sacrifice all the 
sensible, profound and excellent thought he may have upon a 
topic, if it is not indispensably necessary to the attainment of 
his End.”! 

Hence, if an orator in the expression of his ideas, seeks to 
please himself simply, and for this reason forgets his hearers : 
and the end which he has, or should have in view, I affirm 
that this is not only contrary to good sense, since he can never 
in this way attain his end, but it it is also contrary to morality 
—it is reprehensible self-seeking.”’* 

“lhe distinctive agency of the orator consists in giving a 
powerful impulse and direction to the minds of others, and he 
is not equal to this, unless the goal to which he would direct 
them is plainly in his eye, and unless he earnestly desires to 
reach it himself. Ina word, he must possess, so to speak, the 
faculty of Moral Ideas, and these belong to Character. The 
Imagination, it is true, generates those ideas from which the 
creations in the sphere of Art proceed; although even in the 
case of Art, as it seems to me, the products are always some- 
what lacking in body and firmness unless they are set up by 
character. But inasmuch as the Will is the object which Elo- 
quence seeks to influence, Eloquence must originate in the 
Will, in the moral state of the orator. Take the sacred orator 
for instance: where will he find matter for his discourses, if 
his own sanctification, if the moral and religious condition of 
men, does not lie near his heart —if he does not earnestly de- 
sire to improve human character? In him alone who is ani- 
mated by these motives — who labdérs upon himself, and con- 
templates men around him with the design of elevating them 
to a higher degree of perfection — only in such an one will 
ideas, that may be referred and applied easily to the highest 
aim and end of the human will, be generated in their constant 
and abounding fulness ; and such ideas are, beyond question, 
motive powers, moral and Christian, in their nature.” 

Then follows a brief dissertation on the distinction between 
Passion and Affeetion, and on the duty of the orator to speak 
with affection. From this we make the following beautiful 
extract: 
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“Every one who has ever come before the people, filled with 
great ideas, has spoken with Affection; but with the greatest 
affection by far, He who gave utterance to the greatest ideas ; 
namely, Christ. « This Light of the World reveals eternal 
Truth with an abiding inspiration, which is at one time mild 
and gentle, at another with thunder and crash ; a great exam- 
ple for every sacred orator, and one that warrants him in dis- 
pensing with all, so called philosophical calmness, and obli- 
gates him to speak with similar affection.”* 

After speaking of the different kinds of affection he treats 
of the means of exciting affection. And here he finds three 
Laws—the Law of Adaptation, the Law of Constant progress, 
the Law of Vivacity. ‘The Law of Adaptation requires the 
oration to be “so suited to the hearer’s power of comprehension 
as that it will neither strain it to over-exertion, nor leave it un- 
employed ;”? again, it requires “not only that the orator have 
reference to his whole individuality to his position, his relations, 
to the occurrences which enter deeply into, and determine his 
fortune and fate.”* This knowledge of the hearer’s capacity 
and circumstances “should not be used to favor his errors and 
to flatter his passions” — this would be an immorality. But 
“the opposite fault, namely striking violently against existing 
and unalterable relations is likewise to be regarded as contrary 
to morality, and contrary to good sense.” “It also belongs to 
this adaptation in the oration, that the-orator never rise into 
expressions, phrases, and images, that are above the language 
of cultivated society ; even before an auditory that: would be 
able to follow a higher style of thought, and to understand 
more exquisite modes of speech.”’* 

“That which prevents the orator from entering into the con- 
ceptions of -his hearers, speaking to them in their own lan- 
guage, and exciting affection by the adaptation of his discourse 
to their individuality, is in the last analysis of it, nothing but 
a moral defect. In the main, it is that self-complacent vanity, 
which only desires the pleasure of expressing itself aptly and 
agreeably, and which shrinks from the difficult, and oftentimes 
violent effort which is requisite in order to go out from self, 
and into another individuality. From this weakness arise, in 
sacred Eloquence, the loosely constructed, flowery orations, 
which, indeed, since they are adapted to excite the fancy of 
the hearer, often meet with enthusiastic applause (inasmuch 
as men generally, blinded by their own vanity, seldom set such 
an estimate upon the vanity of others, and chastise it, as it de 
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serves), yet whose idle play of thoughts and images can never 
produce a noble affection urging on to great resolves.” 

As in the moral life of man, and in all its individual devel- 
opments, there must be a steady progress, a constant advancing 
towards the goal, so must it be in the oration. ‘T'here must be 
“the easy connection and fusion of the parts of the process, 
so that each particular part, as it was occasioned and prepared 
for by what preceded, so in its turn serves as the occasion and 
preparation for what follows. If this essential requisite be 
wanting, and the movement of the discourse is only by leaps 
and impulses, individual brilliant fragments may, indeed, be 
the result, but no continuous ethical life.”* ‘This Law of 
progress admits of narration, but excludes description.* It 
“determines the extent of the development of each individual 
thought that appears in the Rhetorical series. ‘To impart 
this constant flow to an oration is perhaps the most difficult 
among the many difficult things in Eloquence.” “Io the 
plan of the oration as it is first presented to the mind, the 
thoughts are never found already arranged in this constant 
progressive flow, but must be afterwards wrought into it. As 
they first present themselves they are hard, brittle, and separate 

articles; the mind must seize them, and by grinding them 
incessantly upon each other, crush them, until the friction 
kindles the mass, and runs like molten ore. ‘The higher ideas, 
thrown as it were into this solution, take up the thoughts 
which belong to them, and which, now that they are fluid, 
obey the mystic power which attracts like to like, so that they 
form themselves into a firm chain.” ‘That Demosthenean 
determination, that iron diligence, which is requisite in order 
to the formation of the rhetorical, constantly progressive train 
of thought, can spring only out of the effort to fill. the minds 
of others with great ideas in which the orator has lost himself ; 
the effort to satisfy his own conscience, and to employ only 
that which can rightfully contribute toward his success :— and 
what is such an effort, but the moral power of the character, 
in its finest development, and highest dignity ?”’ 

Finally the orator must obey the Law of Vivacity — Moral 
Activity forbids the idea of isolation and rigidity. ‘It is itself 
a constant reception of outward influences, and an equally 
constant reaction upon them; and since all ‘that i is outward is 
never still, but fluctuates restlessly hither and thither, man 
when in action must change his position in respect to the out- 
ward every moment.” “True virtue on the side of Law is 
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indeed unalterably the same, but on the side of Life is con- 
stantly changing and new. It would betray a want of elas- 
ticity in the character if one should continue the same way of 
action in entirely different circumstances. This change in the 
position and movements of the orator, peculiar to moral ac- 
tivity of all sorts, can be perceived in the case of the activity 
of the orator, only in the thoughts and the words, and in their 
constantly varying turns, since the orator makes use of thoughts 
and words only, in order to the realization of his Idea.’’! 

As the Law of Vivacity requires that each thought should 
appear with a peculiar turn and movement, so will it impart a 
peculiar form and structure to the period also in which the 
thought is presented.* It exerts its influence also on the po- 
sition of the words,* and it “requires a mingling of syllables 
in respect to their quantity, suited to the existing thought but 
going no further than to vary with each period, and never oc- 
cupying the mind, at the expense of the thought.’’* 

We have thus endeavored to present to our readers such a 
view of Theremin’s work gs will enable them to form some 
conception of its character, and induce them to become better 
acquainted with it. And while the copiousness of our quota- 
tions precludes the offering of some remarks of our own which 
we had intended, this will not be regretted, if it secure, as we 
trust it will, the attention of our readers to the work itself.— 
Enough, we think, has been here presented to show those who 
have not heretofore thoroughly regarded the subject, that there 
is a noble foundation for Rhetorical studies, and to wipe off 
the reproaches which have been unjustly heaped upon them. 
Rhetoric is rescued from the hands of the Sophist and the 
Empiric, and made to stand forth in its own moral dignity, at 
the same time the handmaid, and the champion of Truth. 
While, as we have before*said, there are some minor points, in 
which we would express ourselves differently from the author, 
we cordially commend this work to the study of ministers of 
the Gospel, and candidates for the ministry. 

The work of Prof. Day, “Elements of the Art of Rhetoric,” 
which we have associated with this of Theremin, is well 
worthy of such companionship, and may justly be regarded 
as a valuable contribution to Rhetorical Studies, and highly 
honorable to our literature and country. It is the practical 
application of sound principles. It is an able, philosophical, 
systematic arrangement of the subject, govering the whole 
field, and bringing out distinctly its prominent points. We 
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cannot now dwell upon it as we would. We have elsewhere 
given an abstract of its course, and more fully expressed an 
opinion of it. Asa text book —a book for instruction in the 
art of Rhetoric, we know of none in our ‘anguage superior to 
it. We know of none which has so firmly seized upon the 
vital principles of the art, and so distinctly presented them to 
view. Rhetoric is cleatly distinguished from other arts — its 
true province is pointed out. Some points—e. g. Invention— 
hitherto strangely overlooked, are brought clearly into notice, 
and fully treated — while Language is presented, as it should 
be, not as a thing to be regarded for itself alone, not as the 
mere jingle of pleasant sounds to delight the ear, nor simply 
as the dress, or even as the vehicle of thought—but as the em- 
bodiment of thought —“‘the verbal bedy of thought,” while 
an analysis of Style, new and striking, adds greatly to the 
completeness and value of the work. We trust that it will 
receive the regard which it so highly deserves, and that many 
to whom the study of Rhetoric is a dull and useless task, will 
receive from it new views, and besquickened to a living dili- 
gence. 

We are glad to see such works. We are glad to see the 
noble art of Eloquence placed on a worthy basis. Man was 
made to speak. ‘The preaching of the Gospel is God’s chosen 
means for saving men. It is a great thing to speak well: to 
speak as becomes an ambassador of God—to speak with affec- 
tion—with affection for truth, for Christ, for dying men—like 
Him who spake as never man spake—so as to kindle affection 
for truth, for holiness, for God, in men. And we are glad to 
commend such works as those before us, because they seize 
upon this great principle, and go down into the beart, and 
demand that the orator’s soul be filled with great, moral truths, 
his heart in love with holiness, as well as his knowledge ex- 
tended, his intellectual and physical faculties highly trained. 


' Bib. Repos. Vol. VI. (1850) p. 566-570. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE PROTESTANT PRINCIPLE IN ITS RELATIONS. 
Translated by the Editor. 


(Continued from p. 236.) 


Tue second series of controversies, which are settled in the 
definitions of the Concord Formula, originated in the move- 
ments of the Augsburg interim. 

It does not enter into our plan to unfold these movements, 
which had respect to the Confession of the true doctrine, par- 
ticularly the necessity and explicitness of it, although a new 
and cofrect presentation of them is required to counteract the 
misrepresentations of Planck. Just as little can we enter into 
particulars here in regard to the difference between the school 
of Luther and Melanchthon which was connected with it; 
we can only glance at the Leipzig Interim and the Articles, 
which were assented to with the Catholic Bishops at Pegau. ! 
In these articles the doctrine of the Church in regard to justi- 
fication was not directly denied, but its distinctive character 
was so much disfigured, and the opposition in which it stood 
to the Romish view so softened, that it appeared very accept- 
able to those Catholic bishops. The Shibboleth of the Pro- 
testant Confession— the sola fide, was relinquished, and in the 
conception of justification, although it was regarded as the for- 
giveness of sin, the infused righteousness (justitia infusa) was 
placed. ‘The theologians of Electoral Saxony had indeed ap- 
pended the equivocal explanation: “justitia infusa”— non ta- 
men hoc sensu, quod persona propter haec remissionem pec- 
catorum habeat, sed quod Deo haec imbecillis et inchoata con- 
scientia propter Christum placeat”; but when the Catholic 
bishop wished to know : quod homo per Spiritum Sanctum re- 
novatus hanc justitiam opere eflicere possit, then they agreed to 
unite both positions together, and thus arose the Formula: the 
virtue and good works in such reconciled persons are called 
righteousness, as was stated above in regard to the communi- 
cated righteousness, but not in the sense that the person 
acquires thereby forgiveness, or that he is in the judgment 
of God without sin, but renewed by the Holy Ghost, and 
can complete righteousness by works, and that God will ac- 


‘ Twesten’s lecture on M. Flacius Illyricus, with Rossel’s additions is a 
valuable contribution to this. Berlin, 1844 
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cept in delievers for his Son’s sake this weak incipient faith 
from a wretched shattered nature. Further, faith is reckoned 
amongst the Christian virtues, which is a return to the scho- 
lastic doctrine, yea the necessity of good works to salvation is 
openly asserted: “As this true knowledge of Christ must shine 
in us, so it is certainly true, that the virtues, faith, love, hope 
and others must be in us and are necessary to salvation” ; were 
the Semi-pelagian theory of the relation of human freedom to 
the operations of divine grace is at least intimated: “God so 
draws man, that his will codperates”; entirely statements in 
which the Catholic doctrine, notwithstanding the cautions, can 
without difficulty be found. In addition, that in this Interim 
the Episcopal jurisdiction is again restored, without any fur- 
ther condition than the general one, “the Episcopal office 
shall be conducted in accordance with the divine command,” 
that the greater part of the discarded ceremonies was restored, 
Confirmation, Unction, Canonical hymns, lights, vessels, bells, 
indeed almost the entire ritual of the old mass, fasts, festivals, 
even the festival of Corpus Christi, &c.: thus may be com- 
prehended the powerful excitement produced in the entire 
Lutheran church ; it is obvious, that it was regarded as an un- 
pardonable concession ; it was looked upon, indeed, as a be- 
trayal of the church,’ particularly in reference to the four hun- 
dred ministers, who were, at that time, partly in prison and 
partly driven from their homes and wandering in Germany 


' To this may be added what Flacius in his recital of the proceedings, &c. 
very properly remarks: The four comprehensive principles, which were 
formally propounded, in confirmation of the Leipzig documents, and brought 
into requisition, are not to be forgotten. First; when the Prince made 
known, that the Emperor insisted upon the adoption of the Interim by the 
Magistrates, they turned to the divines. The Emperor, said they, commands 
us through the Prince to adopt the Interim, what is your advice, teachers ? 
Whereupon they gave no other reply, than this: We are concerned, that 
the utmost obedience may be paid to his Imperial Majesty, our most graci- 
ous Master, and such a coure be pursued, that your Majesty and every man 
may see that peace and concord are our aim. This we sincerely recommend, 
and will contribute to it as much as possible. Is not by this the whole In- 
terim recommended? In the second place, it was decided: Afl the custom- 
ary usages of the other party, and of the old Church shall be observed by us, 
a determination, which the Hamburg clergy emphatically condemned. Third, 
at the close of the Leipzig Interim the divines declare themselves ready to 
search in the fathers, with their lords, the bishops concerning other things 
and articles, and to discuss their import in love. From this, at a late period, 
originated the Church-liturgy patched together in association with the Pope’s 
bishops, read to the superintendents in the fall of 1549, and which contained 
the old chaos of papal worship. And now the last. When some of the 
princes, who had consented to the Interim, had given it to the bishops with 
the promise, to obey the imperial order, the bishops explained themselves in 
opposition, that they received what was handed them in the sense, that they 
would obey the Emperor and his interim, and whatever was defective in the 
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because they refused to adopt the Augsburg Interim ;' and it 
will be found not less natural, that a prejudice was excited, 
against those divines who sanctioned that agreement, in all 
those who remained faithful to the Confession, viz.: the re- 
fugees in Magdeburg and the northern German States—a pre- 
judice against the University of Wittenberg and its head Me- 
lanchthon.? Whilst some, for instance the clergy of Ham- 
burg, Brandenburg, Franconia, addressed themselves with their 
objections to Melanchthon, whose timid answer could not quiet 
them,® others received the Interim (the Augsburg and Leipzig) 
at once ; from all quarters the severest censures came, patticu- 
larly from those who fled to Magdeburg, Flacius, Nic. Gallus, 
Joh. Wigand and others ; and they had respect not merely to 
ceremonies and things indifferent (adiaphora,) but all the above 
concessions in doctrine were exposed and their incompatibility 
with the Confession shown ; the same points, which at a later 
period were subjects of special controvery, were here abridged 
and contested. This must all be remembered in order to un- 
derstand the movement to which we are about to attend. 
For although the Interim was set aside by the political com- 
motions of the year 1552, the mental excitement continued 











writing, or obscure or equivocal, should be explained from the Emperor’s 
book. No one on our side said ought against this explanation, but by silence 
consented. In these four specifications is the Interim adopted, and sanc- 
tioned anew from beginning to end. Whoever looks upon this as of little 
moment, I know not what he would considerof moment? In the _ old 
time it was considered as the veriest treason against the cause of Christ, to 
scatter two grains of frankincense into the fire, and Paul looked upon it as a 
very serious matter, that Peter ate several times with the heathen. But he 
would not, on this account, for a moment yield to the opponents, that the 
true doctrine might be preserved to the Church. 

* Compare Ranke German History V. 56—70. I cannot refrain from re- 
membering the orthodoxy and firmness of the imprisoned Churfurst, and the 
splendid passage in Sleidan XX, 116. (ed. am Ende.) 

? Ranke himself says loc. cit. 85. ‘And so it happened now, that whilst 
the protestant ecclesiastical dignitaries, in other parts, determined upon re- 
sistance, at all hazards, the birth-place of the protestant development, the 
mother University from which the advocates of the new issued, yea, the 
great teacher himself, the universally mentioned, who enjoyed the highest 
respect, did not indeed accept the imperial ordinance, but approximated more 
nearly than was thought possible. And then p. 446. «The Metropolis of 
the Evangelical doctrine, drawn into the bounds of the mnnyey | efforts at 
restoration, permitted itself to concede what in the pressure of the moment 
might be excused, but could not be universally received. They :oust rather 
have become an abomination to those who resisted similar advances, preferred 
exile aud banishment, and repelled those, who were not brought under the 
influence of the advancing victorious power. Melanchthon was placed by 
the influence of local politics in a one-sided position, in which he ceased to 
guide “the chariot of Israel.” 


3 The answer Corp. Ref. VII, 140. 
Vor. IL. No. 8. 72 
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and the anxiety in regard to purity of doctrine. The course 
of the divines of Electoral Saxony thus far was too well re- 
membered, to allow the opponents of the Interim, some of 
whose leaders were now called to the University of Jena, to 
neglect the nourishment of this solicitude ; and thus, through 
the chain of controversies now beginning, the opposition of 
these two Universities displays itself. ‘The most important of 
these controversies are those in regard to good works, and the 
relation of human freedom to the influence of God’s grace. 
Both pass through various stages, in a course similar in its an- 
tithesis, to those before mentioned. In this article, we direct 
our attention to the first. , 

The relation of good works to justifying faith, the August- 
ana and its Apology had explicitly stated, in Art. IV. 6. 20. 
It was the fundamental discriminating doctrine of the entire 
Confession, “that man is justified without works or merit,” 
that works must be entirely excluded from the article on jus- 
tification, whilst they ‘would find their proper and necessary 
place in the article on the fruits of faith, or, as it was expressed, 
new obedience (nova obedientia) ; where it is, however, to be 
observed, that the expressions: faith justifies and it saves; it 
procures righteousness and eternal life ; the vita aeterna, salus 
aeterna are synonimous. It arrested attention, when Melanch- 
thon, in lectures and works (1536), occasionally asserted : good 
works are in justification necessary (in articulo justificationis 
causa sine qua non; bona opera necessaria, novam obedien- 
tiam necessariam esse ad vitam aeternam;) but by his judi- 
cious explanations and recantations the rising storm was al- 
layed; Melanchthon abandoned those expressions, to which 
Luther had objected and confined himself to the Formula: 
novam obedientiam (bona opera) esse necessariam,' Mel. Loci 
1535. (Particulars below). More serious appeared the same 
view in the Interim, where it came out as a concession to the 
opposite doctrine of the Papists, and where it had been pro- 
perly controverted. (See above). 

a) Much greater astonishment was created, when George 
Major, Professor in Wittenberg and for a time Superintendant 
of the Mansfield diocese in the year 1552, came forth with the 
assertion: “This I acknowledge that good works are necessary 
to salvation, I say openly with plain words, that none can be 
saved without good works, and more, that whosoever teaches 
otherwise, even though an angel from heaven, let him be ac- 


Comp. Walch Relig. Streit. innerh. der Luth. Kirche, I, 100, ond parts. 
cularly Galle Charakteristik Melanchthons. (Halle, 1840.) p. 342. 
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cursed.”' ‘These assumptions, brought forward in a work 
against Amsdorf, and which were at once generally opposed,* 
he introduced into the pulpit and with the most bitter opposi- 
tion to the Flacians; he further defended and exposed them 
in a sermon on the conversion of St. Paul, which, though in 
opposition to the urgent solicitations of the Mansfeld clergy, 
he published. * 

In this he recants, or defines more accurately these proposi- 
tions to the effect, that good works do not indeed merit justifi- 
cation, which is certainly obtained by faith alone,‘ but as fruits 
of faith they are assuredly necessary to salvation, that is to re- 
tain it, (ad retinendam salutem.) ‘When you are, it is said 
here, justified by faith alone and have become a child and an 
heir of God, Christ now dwells in you by the Holy Ghost and 
by faith, then good works are of such great necessity not to 
obtain salvation, (which you have already by grace through 
faith), but to retain salvation and not to lose it again, that if 
you do not perform them, it is a sure sign, that your faith is 
dead and vain, deceptive and imaginary” ; further in the same 
connection: “Our good works are not only necessary here but 
likewise before God in heaven, that we may receive for them 
the glorious reward of eternal life.” Instead of the expression 
good works, he uses in the same place: Renovation, new obe- 
dience, consisting in works, a new life, and says accordingly : 
“the new life, which consists in good works, is necessary to sal- 
vation.”* But he so says it, that he not only continues to op- 
pose the opposite doctrine with great heat, but at the same 
time makes forgiveness of sin and renovation as the two factors 
of salvation, or, to the extent of identity of justification and 
salvation, leaves them both unaccomplished in this life: “Sal- 


* Amsdorf, Flacius, Nic. Gallus, wrote against them in the year 1552; the 
Lubeck divines and many others afterwards. 


? S. Salig, 639. Schlusselburg, VII, 30. 
3 §. Schlusselburg, 171, 297, Wigand’s Report. 


4 He had intimated this before in his reply to Amsdorf, for it is impossible 
that a man should have true faith, and not at the same time good works of 
every description. 

* Just the same in his confession in regard to the article on justification, 
Witt. 1558. A.3. Therefore is pardon granted and righteousness imputed 
in the Gospel, without our merit and works, for Christ's sake, of grace 
through faith. But that we may not lose this great treasure, obtained in this 
way, and suffer shipwreck, it is necessary that we should persevere till the end 
of life, in faith, penitence, obedience to God, and performance of good works, 
A. 4. The same B. 2. Summa: that good works commanded by God, and 
new obedience are necessary to the salvation of believers, not to merit it 
(for this they have already of grace through faith), but as an effect of the true 
faith and the Holy Ghost, and the fruits of righteousness, and the new birth, 
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vation in this life is first forgiveness of sins, and second, com- 
menced renewing of the image of God, likewise Righteousness, 
Holy Ghost and eternal life.” 

Justus Menius, Superintendent in Gotha, agreed essentially 
with these views, and appeared in 1554 as the defender of 
Major, and is regarded as belonging to the same school. He 
too maintained that good works are to be regarded not as jus- 
tifying, but, as new obedience, the necessary effect of faith and 
connected with the retention of salvation, or as he expressed 
himself subsequently —ad non amittendam salutem.* How 
this was meant may be seen from the following assertion : 
“Through faith alone is man justified and saved before God. 
Why? Because through faith is received the forgiveness of 
sins and righteousness or obedience of Christ, in that he ful- 
filled the law for us; further, that the Holy Ghost is received, 
who requires the righteousness of the law, produces and com- 
pletes it in us, in this life in part, in the life to come fully ;” 
further: “It is certain, that new obedience towards God, and a 
new life in righteousness and holiness commenced in this life, 
accomplished in the life to come, is necessary, likewise, to sal- 
vation ; and if any one, having been pardoned, sins against 
conscience, he loses his life and salvation.”’* Major, ata later 
period, expressed himself just in this way. (See above). 





which must follow faith, and without which they cannot and shall not be 
properly righteous and born again.” In his last testament, 1570, he fully 
withdraws the expression, necessary te salvation, thereby abandoning the 
peculiarity of his earlier opinion; for this was its characteristic. 


* Comp. The passage from his Dispos. Epist. ad Rom. (in Schlusselb. p. 
348) : Duplex salvificatio seu justificatio est: una in hac vita, altera in ae- 
terna, quae in hac vita est salvificatio, constat primo remissione peccatorum 
et imputatione justitiae, secundo donatione et renovatione sp. sancti et spe 
vitae aeternae, gratis propter Christum donandae. Haec salvificatio et justi- 
ficatio tantum est inchoata et imperfecta, quia in iis, qui fide justificati et 
salvati sunt, manet adhuc peccatum. — — Sic per fidem et sp. s. coepimus 
quidem justificari, sanctificari et salvari; reliquum igitur est, ut perfecte jug- 
ti et salvi fiamus. ' 

* Salig III, 45. 53. 

> Reply of Justus Menius te M. Flaciue Illyricus’ virulent defamation, 
Wittenb. 1557. Fol. N. 4. Comp. the passages from his preparation for a 
happy death, 1556: The Holy Ghost commences in believers righteousness 
and life, which beginning is, in this life; very weak and imperfect, but nev- 
ertheless necessary to salvation, (in Planck IV, 516); particularly from the 
work: Justi Menii Kurzer Bescheid, auf den Vortrab Flacii Illyricus. Wit- 
tend. 1557 f. B. 4: For Christ did not truly redeem us with bis precious 
blood, that we should persevere in sins and lusts of every kind, but that we 
should depart from them by repentance, after having been redeemed and re- 
conciled by Christ, and serve God in righteousness and holiness. And it is 
impossible, to have trug faith and to live with God in grace and in the en- 
joyment of blessedness if there is no repentance and true conversion from 
sin and ungodliness. 
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From this a correct judgment can be formed in regard to 
both men and their school. The position: good works are 
necessary to salvation was neither assumed by Major nor by 
Menius in the catholic sense. The first guarded himself suffi- 
ciently against this in his answer to Amsdorf, in explaining 
expressly, “that he spoke of good works only as the fruits of 
justifying faith, “which could as little be without faith as the 
sun is without brilliancy and light,” and thus far, injustice was 
done him by his adversaries in accusing him of Papacy.’ Just 
so Menius rejects decidedly this proposition in the territory of 
justification, but is not disposed to condemn it entirely in that 
of new obedience, although for his part, because it may be 
misunderstood, prefers withdrawing from it altogether, and in- 
stead of it using the expression new obedience.* The ten- 
dency of both is not to deny the sole justifying power of faith, 
but to enforce the necessity of renovatiou and good works fol- 
lowing faith ; they were concerned about the inward, insepara- 
ble union between faith and a new life—indeed in opposition 
to a neglect and disparagement of this side of the Christian 
order of salvation. For Major says,at the close of the sermon 
on the convetsion of Paul: ‘There are at this time many 
such seducers, who constantly cry: “faith alone justifies and 
good works have nothing to do with salvation ;” and still more 
explicitly Menius: “there is a party amongst Protestants (An- 
tinomians, &c.) who oppose the article on holiness, as the Pa- 
pists and Anabaptists do the article on justification, as it is easy 





For all, that are justified by grace throught faith in Christ, and are recon- 
ciled and saved, must assuredly be converted, sanctified and renewed. For 
faith does not leave a man as it finds him, but receives truly the Holy Spirit 
who renews and sanctifies him, that he becomes a new and holy man, who 
obtains a new heart, perceptions, mind and an entirely new life and being. 
This, I say, must and does take place, in all, who have true faith, by which 
they are justified and saved; without this, there is certainly no true faith, 
neither Christ, the grace of God, salvation, nor Seaptoens. 

Therefore it is an open corruption and intolerable mutilation of the Gos- 
pel, when the article on Sanctification, taught therein in regard to renova- 
tion and new obedieuce, which the Holy Ghost produces, is taken away by 
that on justification, under the pretence that they conflict and are not both 
equally necessary to those who will be saved, who need not only to be justi- 
fied, that is, to be freed from sin, and to be made righteous by forgiveness, 
and the imputation of Christ’s righteousness, but must be renewed and sanc- 
tified in their whole nature by the Holy Ghost, that sin may be destroyed in 
the flesh, and swept away, and true righteousness be created in them by the 
Holy Ghost, commenced in this life, and finished in the life to come. In the 
same place : Renewal is necessary, that salvation obtained may not be lost. 


‘ Comp. Majors’s Confession F. B. 2. 
2 Comp. the passages S. 148, 149, and Justus Menius’ report of the bitter 
truth, 1558, F. O. 3. 
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to see how every one desires to be a believer and a Christian, 
and yet there are so few who permit the Holy Spirit to rule 
them.” He reminds in this, in reference “to the groundless 
accusation of Osiander, as if ministers taugbt concerning the 
righteousness of faith so lazily and coldly, that the people 
could obtain grace, forgiveness of sin, and eternal life, although 
they remained unconverted and unreformed ; therefore, Menius 
regarded it as his duty, to insist upon sanctification and renew- 
ing of the Holy Ghost or new obedience aside of the article 
on justification.” And in opposition to this tendency both werg 
decidedly right; it is an essential part of Evangelical truth 
that they and their school vindicate. ! 

But on the other hand their numerous opponents were right, 
and amongst these may be enumerated not only Flacius, and 
they of Jena, but likewise most of the Ministerium of the 
Lutheran Church, principally in this that they rejected the 
proposition of Major, because it was the expression for the 
Catholic counter doctrine, the negation of the Protestant prin- 
ciple; it conveys the meaning, that works codperate in justifi- 
cation and salvation ; interpreted otherwise it loses its import. 
For it is a clear contradiction to say : first, that the faith which 
justifies nvust be followed by good works, and then: they are 
necessary to salvation, because the faith, which alone saves, 
must manifest itself by good works.* ‘The proposition of 
Major, if any significance ts to be attached to it, would come 
into contact with the article on justification and would affect 
its purity ; “it is a sour vinegar, which would spoil the sweet 
honey taste of the Gospel.” In this view it was properly re- 
jected by all, but neither thus advocated by Major nor Men- 
ius, as we have seen. But even in that view to which they 
adhered, it was not free from objection. For it had not re- 
spect—so both correctly give the Status Controversize — to the 
manner in which the sinner is saved and what is necessary, 
but how the sinner who has been received into favor by faith 
on Christ and has been saved, should act, that he might re- 


. They do their adversaries injustice and particularly Flacius, when they 
charge upon them the neglect of holiness and good works. What Menius 
says of Flacius is not true. He taught, that a sinner can be saved by faith 
without the renewing of the Holy Ghost, and remaining a sinner. This is 
one of the worst perversions which were then common on both sides. Schen- 
kel should not have repeated it, who has treated this controversy very par- 
tially. The old warriors of the Church should not be reproached by those 
who imitate them. In this matter is Planck, whose fairness is not always to 
be praised, more correct. 


2 Flacius, wider den Evangelisten des h. Chorrocks (1553) C Hamburger 
las Bedenken bei Schlusselb. VII. 564 
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main safe and not again be rejected from the state of grace 
and salvation; and what is necessary to this.'' In this view, 
the sola fide appears to be endangered. For according to this, 
although the establishment of justification does not, yet its 
continuance of the relation effected by it does depend upon 
faith and new obedience conjoined ; the salvation of man has 
still two factors; the work of grace through Christ for us, and 
the work of the Spirit in us; trust in the one and obedience 
to the other. Faith does not in the progress of the Christian 
life entirely relinquish its principal significance to holiness, but 
divides with it, and is thereby lost. Against this conjunction 
an emphatic protest was raised at once. Necessary as new 
obedience doubtless was, the doctrine of a necessitas ad Salu- 
tem constantly led back to Romish errors, it reminded of the 
fides formata of the Scholastics, it contradicted the Scriptures, 
quae et initium, et conservationem et finem salutis asserted for 
faith ; it abridged the certainty of the promise, si enim funda- 
mentum salutis aliqua ex parte, quantulacunque ea sit, in nos- 
tra opera recumbat, incerta erit promissio; it diminished the 
glory of free grace and reacted injuriously upon the article 
on justification. The relation established by this remained 
the unchanged ground of the state of grace; and as soon 
as any one even in part rested salvation upon any thing of 
his own, he forsook Christ and fell from grace. Not only 
for the commencement, but likewise for the whole course of 
the Christian life the nisi propter fidem remained firm. Like- 
wise the practical consequences were followed out: The doc- 
trine would be an impediment to the comfort of tempted minds, 
troubled in consequence of sin; it took away from those who 
sought Christ in articulo mortis all consolation, and on the 
other strengthened confidence in our own acts; the opposition 
to Luther appeared exceedingly plain. Major was condemned 
for the confounding of justification and renovation, likewise 
for the dogma of a justitia fidei inchoata, which too nearly 
trenched upon the perfection of the righteousness of Christ, 
which is imputed to us as believers.* 

The defects of this doctrine are exposed correctly in these 
criticisms. It appears that an aspect of Evangelical truth was 
supported partially and in a manner contradictory to the fun- 
damental principle of Protestantism. This view received the 
sanction of the whole church; the doctrine of the necessity 


* Major Bekenntniss B. 2. Menius, Bericht der bittern Wahrheit 1558. 
L. 8. 


2 Comp. the different controversial tracts in Schlusslb. 163. ff. 182, 534. ff. 
570—590, 301. 
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of good works and of new obedience to salvation was pro- 
nounced by the Wittenberg school itself suspicious and inju- 
rious. Melanchthon, too, rejected it. Whilst the proposition 
is to be firmly maintained: nova obedientia est necessaria, we 
will not append the words ad salutem, because their addition 
will be explained as meritorious and the doctrines of grace 
will be obscured ; for this remains true, that man is justified 
before God and made an heir of salvation by grace, for the 
sake of Christ.? 

b. We have thus far only presented the first Stadium of this 
controversy. In the second, which is directly connected with 
it, the other side of the opposition, the other extreme, comes 
into view. Although the opponents of Major in general de- 
cidedly recognized the necessity of new obedience and of good 
works as a fruit and display of faith, there were some who in 
part overlooked the connection between these and in part un- 
derrated them. This appears immediately in regard to the 

oint which was condemned in the doctrine of Major and 

Jenius, at the Synod of Eisenach (1556). For when to the 
correct proposition (the 4th): Sola fides justificat et salvat, in 
principio, medio et fine, it.is added: “Although it is true, that 
grace and the gift by grace cannot be separated, but always co- 
exist, the gift of the Holy Spirtt is not therefore apart or a con- 
curring cause in justification, but is an appendage, a conse- 
quence and a result of grace”’* : it is evident that in these last 
expresssions an entirely objective view of the connection be- 
tween justification and the gracious operations of the Holy 
Spirit, is at the foundation; a mere succession, which is not 
less erroneous than the former co-existence. We find other 
expressions in addition. Flacius says that God dwells only 
in those who are already justified ; the indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost is the beginning of renovation: quare instauratio aut 
renovatio est prorsus res separata a justificatione ;* and more 
than this, Melanchthon is said to have said to some one in per- 
plexity: Deus non curat opera. 





* Comp. Melanchthons Gutachten an den Senat zu Nordhausen Corp. Ref. 
VIII, 410; further: Artikel zu Worms gestellt 1557 loc. eit. IX, 403 und 
ebend. 474: but in this Confession is not added ad salutem, that the papisti- 
cal view may not be taken from it. The Frankfort Abschied rejects it, Sas. 
Ref. IX, 498. 

2 The decrees of this Synod are found in Flacius’ work, de voce et re fi- 
dei, (1563) p. 199; the history in Salig, III, 43. 

3 Flacius loc. cit. de justificatione, 182 According to this it is intelligible 
how faith could be the work of the Holy Spirit, which Flacius nevertheless 
asserts 152, ff. This is however an isolated assertion; he in other places 
states the relation correctly. 
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Further they did not continue at this point. The Synod 
mentioned asserted, that the doctrine: that good works are ne- 
cessary to salvation, in a legal view considered in the abstract 
or in the idea (de idea), was correct and therefore, (although 
liable to be misunderstood), might nevertheless be tolerated. ! 
Against this Amsdorf, and with him, the Erfurt and Nordhausen 
divines started at once the most determined opposition: the 
law, considered in itself, has no relation to human salvation ; 
contains no promise of eternal life ;— not even when it is per- 
fectly fulfilled. Its office is simply to expose sin, to reprove, 
to condemn; in addition it cannot be said that obedience to 
the law or good works could ever procure salvation. 

The passage ef Scripture, “do this and you shall live,” re- 
fers to the exterior life. They did not design by this to deny 
good works; they asserted them very explicitly, but in such a 
manner, that they reject most peremptorily every legal bearing. 
“Not because God in the law commanded them, but simply as 
fruits of faith, as unconstrained’ manifestations of love and 
gratitude for grace received, are they necessary, ad testifican- 
dam remissionem debiti gratuitam*? —and to distinguish this 
free relation they do not consider sufficiently appropriate the 
terms necessitas and debitum ; they see in them a legal con- 
straint. Many rejected them entirely on this account, indeed 
some went so far as to assert: “that faith may remain in con- 
nexion with wilful sin against the law.” 

This Antinomianism reached its acme in the famous propo- 
sition of the aged Amsdorf: that good works are injurious to 
salvation (1559); he means, indeed, only to say, that they 
are injurious, so far as they are considered meritorious, or so 
far as they are relied on. In no other sense was the law used 
by the Nordhausens; they were interested in distinguishing 


' For the law, as it is in itself, not only requires such an obedience but 
promises life to-them that have it. 


? Thus Poach in his letter in Schlisselb. IM, 344. 


> To what extreme these Antinomians proceeded, can be seen from Me- 
lanchthon’s views as presented to the Senate of Nordhansen, Jan. 13, 1555. 
Corp. Ref. VIII, 411: «Some will not bear this doctrine : good works are 
necessary ; or thus: good works must be performed; they will not have 
these two words necessitas and debitum, and the court preacher (Agricola), 
understood necessarium and debitum for forced by fear, through reproof, and 
uttered pompous words, how good works might come without law. Another 
says : good works are more injurious than bad to faith. Then came Dr. Jakel 
and Naogeorgius, who tore open the orifice still more, and understood the 
proposition sola fide justificamur thus: that faith and the Holy Ghost might 
be had, in connexion with wilful sin against the law of God ; and they re- 
moved the difference between mortal sin, and evil desires in the Holy 


Vor. IT. No. 8 73 
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between faith and works, the fruits of faith and the works of 
the law, but the distinction resulted in an entire separation and 
in this to a depreciation of works.’ 

We may then say in regard to this system : that it presented 
one phase of the Evangelical doctrine, but exhibited it so im- 
perfectly, that it did not correspond to the other, and by this it 
came into contrast with the Church doctrine, which holds both 
in their proper relations—and this was its falsehood and its in- 
sufficiency. 

Immediately from every quarter, there arose a powerful op- 
position. The Wittenberg school entered upon the controversy 
in great earnest, and to Melanchthon is due the praise of hav- 
ing contributed much to the overthrow of the system. He 
directed attention to the opposition of the Scriptures, and the 
danger to morals, the libertinism which it involved ; est igitur 
barbarica impietas fingere, non esse pecessariam hanc obedien- 
tiam, sed esse concessam licentiam omittendi eam; he calls 
this a clear falsehood, an open blasphemy.* On the other hand 
he renders most decidedly emphatic the necessity of the new 
obedience and good works: “Therefore this proposition must 
be supported, he exclaims, it is and will continue an eternal 
truth, and can be destroyed by no devil.”* This necessity he 
defines more accurately, partly as an internal, founded on 
the nature of justifying faith, partly as a necessitas ordinis, as 
a debitum. In the first respect he holds up, denying that ex- 
ternal consequence, that justification cannot occur without con- 
version, which is itself an effect of the Holy Spirit, and there- 
fore eo ipso embraces the commencement of renovation, that 
faith, according to its nature, enkindles a new light and life in 
the heart, therefore never without inward fruits, which must be 
followed by outward ; “the two statements, sola fide justifica- 
mur and fides non est sola are both correct and to be equally 
asserted.” In the other respect he says: “good works or new 
obedience is necessary on account of the divine order, because 
the rational creation is obligated to obey God, was created for 
this and is now regenerated, that it may be like him, as the 
Apostle writes: debitores sumus;” and guards this debitum 
against the Antinomian explanation: insulsitatis est, fingere, 
haec vocabula necessitatem et debitum significare, terrore ex- 
tortum, sed ordinem divinum et immotum in Deo significat ; 
it does not at all depend upon the pleasure of the believer, 


' They say this themselves in a letter to the Eisenach Synod : ‘We sep- 
arate the doctrine of faith and works as widely as heaven and earth.” Salig 
III, 57. 

C. Ref. IX, 370: 474. 3 Loc. Cit. 777. 
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whether he will render such obedience, or not, it is his sacred 
duty ; but he exercises it not from constraint, but impelled by 
love. With this Meianchthon is entirely satisfied, “that with 
this should not be united ad salutem, which is liable to mis- 
apprehension and easily leads to the idea of a merit in works. ' 
For this explanation is to be avoided : good works deserve sal- 
vation, and faith and consolation must abide firmly in Christ 
alone, that we certainly by him alone, propter eum et per eum, 
have forgiveness of sins and the imputation of righteousness, 
the Holy Ghost and the right of inheritance to eternal life. 
This foundation is sure.* 

Thus did Melanchthon, and in the same manner, yea, near- 
ly with the same words, his school afterwards, unfold these 
relations and proclaim them in published works.* ‘The cor- 
rectness of the position cannot be doubted, and in addition, in 








‘ Loc. Cit. comp. IX, 396. 406. 412. 497. ff. 618. 

2 Loc. Cit. comp. VIII, 412. 

> Part. in the: Endlicher Bericht und Erklarung der Theologen beider 
Universitaten Leipzig und Wittenberg, 15M. N. 2 ff. As we, however, 
teach, that the blessings of Christ are received through faith, so we must 
likewise ever and ever teach this, that the reception of God’s grace and the 
merits of Christ by faith, occurs in no other way than in true conversion to 
God and sincere acknowledgement of sin. For although conversion to God 
is one thing, and the reception of grace and reconciliation with God, or the 
imputation of the righteousness and obedience of Christ is another, it is nev- 
ertheless undeniable, that in all, who are justified before God, conversion 
must take place at the same time; for God has embraced both in his oath, 
that conversion is necessary, and that there must be faith in forgiveness. As 
I live, (he says),»I desire not the death of the sinner, but that he be con- 
verted, and live. 

Further we teach, that this is God’s unchanging truth, that in the heart, 
which receives forgiveness of sins by faith, the Holy Ghost produces abiding 
comfort and life, and brings into action every virtue, increase of faith, confi- 
dence and hope, enkindles love, impels to proper worship, and to good works, 
and that it is entirely impossible, that faith can be in a heart, that continues 
in sins against conscience, and has not a good determination to obey God, 
and to live according to his will. And as the doctrine of good works be- 
longs here, and cannot be omitted, we teach, that itis necessary, that there 
should be new obedience and a good conscience, as is expressly taught in 
the writings of the apostles. For this is God’s eternal, unchangeable will, 
that all his rational creatures shall be obedient to him. And for this purpose 
he sent his Son Jesus Christ, that he might bring us back to this obedience. 
As some object to the language “obedience is obligatory and necessary,”’ 
and say, it is legal, which they regard as contraint and terror, as if a person 
was deterred from stealing, because he feared the gallows, this conception is 
foreign and improper; for necessary and obligatory are the divine, eternal, 
unchangeable Wisdom of God, righteousness and order called—that the ra- 
tional creation should obey God, as it was created for this. And Christ and 
Paul use the word obligated. Luke 17: We have done, what is our duty 
todo. Rom. 8: We are debtors not to live after the flesh. 

Therefore, every one, who has been in the grace of God, and acts against 
his conscience, grieves the Holy Spirit, loses grace and righteousne ss, 
makes shipwreck of his faith, and again becomes liable to God’s wrath and 
eternal punishment, where no conversion follows. 
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maintaining that good works embrace not only the outward 
but the entire internal life of faith. 

It is not to be overlooked, that the more rigid Lutheran 
party, or as it is usually called, the Flacian, controverted these 
errors and were indeed foremost in it.! For already in the 
year 1556, Flacius,- Gallus, and particularly Mérlin, later 
Chemnitz and many others appeared against the Erfurthers, 
and displayed in their objections the Ethical and dogmatical 
results to which this doctrine led,* in such a way, as not to 
overlook the truth contained in it: Prostremo etiam dicendum 
est de illa propositione : bona opera esse perniciosa ad salutem. 
Quando enim nude et truncatim ita ponitur, sicut simpliciter 
non est falsa, sed secundum quid, ita simplicitur non est vera, 
sed secundum aliquid. Non est autem in ecclesia ludendum 
hujusmodi ambiguis paradoxis, quas longa circuitione, operosa 
et solicita interpretatione vix possunt ita declarari, ut aures piae 
non offendatur. The necessity of new obedience, as the fruit 
of faith, they no less than the Wittenbergers acknowledged, 
and deduced it from the aature of faith ;* only they lay greater 
stress on this necessity not being external, but the internal, free 
constraint of the heart born again by faith, and deny more 
strongly than they all, concurrence of works in justification. 

This was the state of things about the year 1570.¢ It is 
evident, that notwithstanding the differences which remained, 
there was agreement in the main matter. There was agree- 
ment in the fundamental principle, the extremes on both sides 
were relinquished ; on the one hand the necessity of good works 
was adimitted, on the other the necessitas ad salutem was not 
retained. 

What was done by the Formula of Concord? It brought 
together that which was common, and rejected then the posi- 
tion of Major in regard to the necessity of good works to sal- 
vation, as well as that of Amsdorf in regard to their deleterious- 
ness, the first, because so far as it was drawn into the article 
on justification, destroyed the fundamental doctrine de sola 
fide justificante, the other, because considered in itself it is 
false and offensive, and is injurious to submission and integrity ; 





‘ It is therefore entirely a mistake, te represent this as a controversy be- 
tween the school of Melanchthon and that of Flacius Much more both con- 
tended against the same errors in diflerent ways. And in the Formula of 
Concord the rights of both are asserted, (see below). 


2 The substance of their argument may be found in the sententia Wigandi 
et Illyrici de scripto Synodi Isenacensis. 1556. 
* Comp. in Schlisselb. loc. cit. 552 ff. 603, 615, 617, ff. 


‘We do not examine the Altenburg Convention as it accomplished no- 
thing. 
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it rejects then, proceeding further, the opinion that faith and 
justification could exist with wilful sins, or could not be lost by 
wicked works (the Antinomians), as likewise the opinion that 
faith alone at the beginning received righteousness and salva- 
tion, afierwards its office went over to works, and that they 
afterwards must support faith, and then righteousness and sal- 
vation received (Menius)-—and in opposition lays down the 
two positive positions: 1) that faith is the only proper means 
whereby righteousness and salvation are not only obtained, but 
likewise sustained by God (fides initium, medium et finis sa- 
lutis) ; 2) that good works necessarily follow faith and justifi- 
cation ; likewise (item) that good works are necessary fruits of 
faith, which, without them, would be a dead faith, or mere 
fancy (reference to Luther’s introduction to the Epistle to the 
Romans). In explaining this more minutely, it was attempted 
to unite both points, necessitas and libertas—and this was the 
point on which, at last, the controversy turned. The necessity 
of good works, it asserts, rests directly upon the eternal will of 
God, (ordo divinus, mandatum div.), which requires all men, 
especially believers, to walk in good works, and so far it does 
not depend upon the will of the renewed, in hominis renati 
arbitrio, whether he will act well or ill (bene aut male, quando 
ipsi visum voluerit); on the other hand this necessity is no 
legal constraint, this obedience not compulsory, for such ex- 
ternal works God does not ask, but they must be performed 
by them, whom Christ has freed, willingly, libero Spiritu. 

The opposition of force and freedom is not applicable to 
this relation, but it refers to a necessity which is at the same 
time freedom ; and it is this which the Gospel secures. Epit. 
IV. Sol. Declar. IV. de bonis operibus. (Comp. the Art. on 
Antinomianism.) 

Thus did the Formula of Concord strike the proper mean 
between these two extremes. But did these explanations cor- 
respond to the fundamental principle of the church, did they 
agree with the contents of the older Confessions? Are they 
really nothing more than the simple application, as they pro- 
fess, to these controverted points of Articles IV. VI. XX. of 
the Augsburg Confession, and of the 3d section of the Apology. 
The new is only two fold, to wit: the more thorough exposi- 
tion of the necessity of good works, in accordance with God’s 
plan, and this is founded in the propter voluntatem Dei of the 
Art. XX, in the sunt facienda opera propter mandatum Dei 
of the Apology (p. 95), then the union of both points, neces- 
sity and liberty —and this is the necessary consequence of the 
above cited points to the others: fide corda renovantur et in- 
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duunt novos motus, fides regenerat nos at adfert Spiritum S., 
impessibile est dilectionem divellere a fide ; for both positions 
are only not contradictory, if the necessity is, at the same time, 
freedom. If this determination transcends the older Confess- 
ions, it is merely an advance and certainly consistent and true. 

Thus it appears that in the Article on good works the Form- 
ula Concordiae cannot be censured. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
GUERICKE’S MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Lehrbuch der christlich-kirchlichen Archiiologie, von H. E. 
F. Guertcxe, Dr. der Theol. u. Phil., Prof. der Theolo- 

* gie zu Halle. [Manual of Christian and Ecclesiastical Ar- 
chaeology, by H. E. F. Guericke, D. D., etc.] Leipzig, 
1847. 


Havine already incidentally referred to this work, and the 
name and merits of its distinguished author being, in various 
ways, sufficiently familiar to the readers of the Ev. Review, 
we should not at this time have bestowed any special notice 
upon it, were not this forced upon us by the violent and, we 
must say, most ungenerous assault of the Editor of the “Kir- 
chenfreund” upon the literary reputation of Dr. Guericke. It 
has seldom been our lot to notice an attempt to break down a 
writer’s reputation at once so studied, so industriously circu- 
lated, and so inexcusable as that which we find in the “Air- 
chenfreund” for January 1851, which is also translated (with 
variations), and transferred to the “ Mercersburg Review” for 
the same month. Beyond what charity required, we have 
hitherto taken no notice of either of these periodicals, nor shall 
we do so now, although rather challenged to it by their direct 
allusion to this periodical, which they profess to wish so well, 
whilst they compassionate its “well meaning ignorance.” We 
cannot, however, avoid suggesting to these our worthy cotem- 
poraries, that they would materially promote the objects, which 
we have no doubt they have most deeply at heart, by interfer- 
ing less frequently with the proceedings of those who do not 
feel. that they need their advice, and somewhat abating that 
dogmatic tone which conveys to the uninitiated generally the 
idea, that those who use it are under the strange hallucination, 
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that “wisdom will die with them.” But our present business 
is with the statements and criticism of the Editor of the “ Kir- 
chenfreund ,” contained in his “Reminiscenses of Neander,” 
p. 26, which (not having the Mercersburg Review at hand) we 
translate as follows: 

It is well known, that he [Neander] upon all occasions, in conversa- 
tions, expressed his decided’ antipathy towards two important phenomena of 
the present time, on the one hand, namely, towards the philosophy of Hegel 
and its theology, and this towards its right, Goschel, Dorner and Martensen, 
as well as towards Baur and Strauss on its negative left, and on the other 
side, towards church-orthodory, whether standing in the service of the {Prus- 
sian] union, as in the case of Hengstenberg’s Kirchenzeitung, or exclusive- 
ly Lutheran, as in the writings of Rudelbach and Guericke.” 


And in a note is added: 


«« Of the latter, I heard him speak very seldom, and then quite cursorily 
and contemptuously as of an ungrateful copyist, who abused the hard labors 
of others for the promotion of his ultra Lutheran dogmatism and fanaticism. 
The unworthy dependence of Guericke’s “Church History” upon the works 
of Neander, Hase and others, of his **Symbolik’’ upon the private lectures of 
Ullmann, (which, as Ullmann himself told me, he copied almost word for 
word, by pages and by chapters, in the pegers’ part, without the slightest ref- 
erence to his source), of his ‘‘Jntroduction” upon various correspondent 
works not cited, among others von Geylach’s N. T., etc., is well known and 
would not be referred to here, had not an English Quarterly of this country, 
which in other respects we however from our heart wish the best success, in 
well meaning ignorance repeatedly praised this Guericke, as one of the great- 
est, if not the greatest among the litterati of Germany,and as a genuine and 
model theologian especially deserving of study.” 


We beg Dr. Guericke’s pardon for the part which we take 
in the dissemination of these, we will not say slanders, but 
certainly ill-natured, uncharitable and unjustifiable misrepre- 
sentations, and this retailing, of private gossip, before the 
American public. But we hope he will, ere long, become too 
well known even on this side of the Atlantic, to render it pos- 
sible for these things to do him any harm. Were we not so 
well acquainted with Prof. Schaff’s character and position, we 
should be at a great loss how to account for such a demonstra- 
tion, and although he himself had been conscious of the best 
of motives for making such an attack, he should have consid- 
ered, that his own ambition to flourish as a church historian, 
and his afitagonistic position, both in philosophy and theology, 
to the uncompromising school of Rudelbach and Guericke 
would excite in many minds the suspicion, that he was any 
thing but disinterested and impartial in the testimony, which 
he here bears against a fellow-laborer in the same field. More- 
over, his own experience of the ease with which such charges 
are made, and the difficulty which there is in disproving them, 
should have made him very slow in taking up an evil report 
against an author. We have no doubt that there are hundreds 
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who recollect the insinuations of the Princeton Repertory in 
reference to a work of his own, where there is a score that re- 
members or does full justice to his explanation and denial. 

But supposing that every charge here made by Prof. Schaff 
were perfectly true, as he, of course, believes it is, we utterly 
deny the propriety of his retailing in this form and giving such 
publicity to private conversations of this uature. It is unjust 
to all the parties concerned. Neander and Ullmann are here 
both presented in a most unamiable light, much more so, un- 
doubtedly, than they deserve ; for as they did not think proper 
to publish such charges they are by no means as culpable as 
he who, without any solicitation on their part, volunteers to 
do it for them. ‘The jealousies and quarrels of authors are 
notorious, and he does but little service to literature, least of all 
to theology, who provokes and gives publicity to these things. 
After all the parties to such things have passed from the stage 
of action, it may not do much harm to gather such things as 
proofs of the infirmity of human nature, or as additional illus- 
trations of the “ Miseries of* Authors;” but to publish them 
during the lifetime of any whose feelings may thus be injured 
is, in our humble judgment, utterly inexcusable. 

But we shall now proceed to show how utterly groundless 
some of these charges are, whether made by Dr. Néander or 
by Prof. Schaff, and as these are the only tangible ones, we 
think we might take the frivolity of the others for granted, 
though upon them too we may have something to say. First, 
then, Neander is represented as charging Guericke with being 
“an ungrateful copyist.” His “Church History” is, of course, 
the work here in question. ‘Turning to the Preface to the 
first edition of that work, p. 5, we find the following passage : 
“The intelligent reader will here perceive the disciple, but not, 
I trust, a servile one of Dr. NEanpER, whom 1 most pro- 
foundly respect ; a teacher to whom this whole work is greatly 
indebted, both for its form and for its contents; from whom, 
however, I have learned this especially, namely, to be no 
man’s slave, but ever to grow up towards Christ, the only 
master, who must increase whilst all human teachers decrease.” 
Not content with this certainly not ungrateful or grudging 
acknowledgment of his obligations to his former teacher, he 
pays him the following generous tribute in his Introduction 
(p. 24, 6th ed.): “Appropriating to himself all the spoils of 
the past, Neander has found the art of giving new life to the 
dead, a genuine teacher of church-history for all time, not for 
learners merely, but for teachers likewise, only not yet for the 
church.” Nor is Guericke content with this general acknowl- 
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edgment. At the head of nearly every chapter and in his 
notes, again and again he refers to the corresponding parts of 
Neandet’s history, and to his various works that bear upon the 
subject. What more any one could have asked, what more 
ample acknowledgment Guericke could have made, we are at 
a loss to imagine. We have no doubt, however, that there 
was one thing that Neander missed, and which was the occa- 
sion of all the bitterness in which Prof. Schaff represents him 
as indulging — Guericke did not belong to his school in theol- 
ogy, would not acknowledge him as his master, in other words, 
would not become his copyist. His offence, therefore, was ex 

actly the reverse of that with which Neander through Prof. S. 
charges him. But this is an offence that German Professors, 
who are accustomed to see a whole generation of students 
moulded by their instructions and adopting their eyeiom, can 
with difficulty forgive. 

With reference to the value and character of Guericke’s 
Church History, there is, however, one witness whose impar- 
tiality, when he gives a favorable opinion, will be readily ad- 
mitted, and whomn it, therefore, gives us great pleasure to quote. 
Prof. Schaff himself, in his “ Introduction to Church History,” 
(see his “Kirchenfreund” for Sept. 1849, p. 331-2) says: 
“Of smaller works Guericke and Hase are most worthy of re- 
commendation as manuals. Guericke’s book is just about the 
right compass for students who are commencing, and con- 
denses the most important matter and the results of the inves- 
tigations of others, especially of Neander, in a sound church 
spirit, and in a nervous and brief review ; but from the period 
of the Reformation it loses the character of an impartial and 
objective historical work, and becomes an honorable, to be 
sure, but yet an unjust and passionate polemical work, directed 
against the Reformed church, and a violent invective against 
modern infidelity,” &c. Coming from such a source this must 
be regarded as high praise. Prof. S. did not then, it seems, 
regard Guericke as a “sere copyist,” but as a vigorous epitom 
izer at least of the results of preceding investigations down to 
that time. Nor does he say a word against him as an honor- 
able man, although he was at that time undoubtedly in pos 
session of all the information which he now brings forw su for 
the purpose of discrediting him. We think the inference in- 
evitable, that he did not then attach much importance to the 
complaints of Dr. Neander, and that he had not yet thought 
of his indebtedness to Hase. 

And it is much to be regretted that he did not persevere in 
the same dispassionate frame of mind. It would certainly 
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have saved him from the strange mistake he has made in re- 
presenting Guericke, whose book was published a year before 
Hase’s, as his copyist! The work of the former first made its 
appearance in 1833, that of the latter in 1834, as we learn 
from the dates appended to the Prefaces to the first edition of 
each respectively. If, then, there is any striking coincidence 
between the two works and the one is indebted to the other, it 
is easy to determine where the obligation rests, But although 
not familiar with Hase’s work, which we have only examined 
since our attention was thus directed to it, we readily acquit 
him of every thing like plagiarism. We are too well ac- 
quainted with him as a writer, to believe that he would con- 
descend to any thing of the kind. And for the same reason 
precisely, and with even less hesitation, are we assured, that 
Guericke is equally incapable of any thing like literary piracy. 
He is a man of too much originality, of too much independ- 
ence of mind, to be able to do any thing of the kind even if he 
were so disposed. His style is notoriously his own — we can- 
not but wish that it were less so, and the very attacks made 
upon him as “a bigotted Lutheran” are proof of his originality 
and independence. 

But as Prof. Schaff has arraigned him so sternly as a bitter 
partizan, who does nothing like justice to those from whom he 
differs, we shall let him here say a few words in his own de- 
fence, which may also give our readers some idea of his work 
itself : 

“In so far as the exhibition of the history of the Christian 
church is connected with Christian faith and knowledge—and 
this connection is most intimate —I have everywhere in this 
work, (continually intent upon uniting real objectivity witha 
living subjectivity), spoken in accordance with my well-estab- 
lished convictions and recognized truth ; and I have done this 
in some instances, perhaps, where the fear of man might have 
influenced me to act differently. But the divine mercy has 
so directed my way through life, that I dare not and cannot 
do otherwise! It is true, that in this way I have in the ful- 
ness of my love taken sides for the Christian church in gen- 
eral, and in particular for that which has ever been the purest 
of Christian churches. Had I done otherwise, I could have 
had no rightful claim at all to the name either of a Christian, 
of an Evangelical, or of an Evangelical Lutheran Christian. 
Only then could I have done otherwise, had belief and unbe- 
lief, truth and error, life and death affected my heart alike, or 
had I imagined, that it was somehow no partizanship at once 
and ever to agree with that party which protests against every 
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party, or no ruling and animating influence to begin by sweep- 
ing away indifferently all existing historical interests.” ‘If the 
historian is not a living mirror of history, history is but a corpse ; 
but if he is such a living mirror, how can the holiest element 
of his own soul fail to make its appearance, every where, in the 
history of the holy!” —‘ Partial, however, 1 shall nowhere 
be.” pp. 5 and 6. 

But the character of Guericke’s Church History may now 
be considered as fairly established. Not only has it gone 
through seven editions, in spite of the strong ground which it 
so confessedly takes against the prevalent tendencies of Ger- 
man theology, but, even according to prof. Schaff’s own show- 
ing, no work of equal merit has been produced for the last 
eighteen years. It is not, therefore, surprising that a transla- 
tion of this work has been called for in Great Britain, which 
will, undoubtedly, be reprinted, as soon as it makes its appear- 
ance, in this country. But we have already dwelt too long 
upon this point of Prof. Schaff’s indictment. 

The next point which we are called to notice in this attack 
upon Dr. Guericke, is Dr. Ullmann’s reported assertion, that his 
“ Symbolik” is a wholesale plagiarism from his (U’s.) private 
University Lectures! This is so incredible, that we must insist 
upon hearing both sides before we admit it as an established 
fact. We have here nothing but Dr. U’s. naked assertion, and 
this may have no better foundation than Dr. Neander’s com- 
plaint, the futility of which, we think, we have abundantly 
shown. But we shall patiently wait until we get more light 
upon this subject, not at all uneasy as to the result in which 
we have not the slightest personal interest, having no other 
acquaintance with Dr. G. than through his writings, the value 
of which will not be in the slightest degree affected by the 
source from which they are drawn. In fact, admitting all Dr. 
Schaff’s allegations, it must be acknowledged that Dr. Guer- 
icke is not only a most bold and reckless plagiarist, but more- 
over one of astonishing taste and skill. According to this, he 
not only marks as his prey such men as Neander, Ulimann, 
Hase and von Gerlach, who are among the leading authors of 
the age, but he at the same time uses the materials, which he 
derives from them, with so great skill as toteach a system dia- 
metrically opposite to theirs, and entirely subversive of it, (ex- 
cept in the case of von Gerlach)! We must also observe, that 
if lus statements are correct, Prof. Schaff is certainly most un- 
reasonable in ridiculing us for regarding Dr. Guericke as one 
of the most distinguished theologians of the day. According 
to his own showing he is not only this, but embodies in his 
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works the quintescence of the labors of half a dozen of the 
leading minds of Germany! But, perhaps, he thinks us inex- 
cusable for not being aware of the facts which he now asserts 
so positively? Here we must confess our obtuseness. We 
have read some of Neander’s works with considerable atten- 
tion, but, really, it never struck us, and does not now strike us, 
that Guericke follows him any closer in his History than Prof. 
S$. does in that part of his with which he has favored us in his 
Kirchenfreund for 1849, and which we read with a great deal of 
pleasure. Not even Prof. S’s. criticism of Guericke’s work which 
we there find, and to which we have referred above, suggested 
to us the idea that there was any thing amiss in the use which 
Guericke makes of Neander. Making all due allowances for 
his position and prejudices, Prof. S. himself confirmed us in our 
admiration of Dr. Guericke as an author. Nor did we find 
him and ourselves singular in our high estimate of him. In 
fact, if our readers will refer to what this Review has said of 
him, (Vol. I. pp. 305-6) they will find that we have taken 
as our authority and employed chiefly the language of Dr. 
Rudelbach, whose acquaintance both with Guericke and with 
the literature and theology of Germany is certainly, to say the 
least, quite equal to that of the Editor of the “Kirchenfreund.” 
We beg leave to refer our readers to that part of the Review 
just quoted (p. 306) for a characterization of Guericke’s Church 
History and Symbolik quite as acute, we venture to say, and 
not less partial, we opine, than that which we have quoted 
above from the “Kirchenfreund.” In short, we rather think 
it argues that Guericke is an extraordinary man, when he thus 
excites the jealousy of so many of his distinguished cotempo- 
raries. But if he has used their labors without giving them 
due credit, of which we so far have no evidence, we shall be 
the last to apologise for him. 

In reference to the charge, that Guericke in his “ Jntroduc- 
tion to the eritical study of the N. T.” has failed to give the 
proper credit to von Gerlach and other important writers, we 
would only observe, in passing, that if this is the fact, we have 
no doubt that it was entirely accidental, for which the number 
of works that he does quote may serve as a sufficient excuse. 

Finally, in this defence, we shall say a few words in refer- 
ence to the “intolerant and bigoted Lutheranism,” with which 
Prof. Schaff and some others charge Guericke. That he is, 
in all he writes, a Lutheran of the most decided charactee ad- 
mits of no doubt.. Of this he makes no mystery. In the 
Preface to the second edition of his “Symbolik” (p. xi.), he 
tells us: “As regards any stand point (Princip), it is confess- 
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edly —and who dare or would be willing at the present time 
to hold back any of the deep convictions of his heart ?—that 
of the Lutheran church. Of this I am not ashamed.” But 
that he is either fanatical or intolerant we do not hesitate to 
deny. Let his own words here speak for him. “I likewise 
joyfully acknowledge,” says he in the Preface just quoted, 
(pp. xili-xvi) “the intimate relations of my Confession of faith 
with that of others, especially those [the Reformed} with whom 
the Union has brought us into closer proximity. Joyfully do 
I offer the hand of universal Protestant brotherhood to all who 
maintain a christian position by standing firmly and honestly 
upon the so-called fundamental Protestant principle of Scrip- 
tural authority and of justification by faith, however suscepti- 
ble of various explanations, and however variously explained 
these fundamental principles are, and however little adapted 
they therefore are, in a time so illusory as ours to form the 
basis of a firm church edifice, and however unnatural and un- 
edifying, especially at such a time as this, may be a free theo- 
logical communion resting upon this alone, and this not as a 
means of transition, but as an abiding statute with manifest 
aversion to a firm and clear Confession of faith. Joyfully, too, 
do I concede, especially in such a time as ours, together with 
the necessary church objectivity, the decided right of scientific 
investigation, and of individual subjectivity if only this is in 
some way generically related to the confession of the church. 
Joyfully, in fine, do I, on the other side, ever firmly maintain 
(that I may not stultify the church-history of the 17th and 18th 
centuries) the possibility, yea the necessity of development, of 
living, organic development (Fortbildung) of the genuine faith 
of the church — for this faith is to stand in and for our times 
not as something worn ont and dead, but as renewed in youth 
and vigorous with life.” We have not room to quote nor time 
to translate what he then adds in reference to the folly of at- 
tempting to explain away and liberalize away all confessional 
differences, but we commend it to those so eager in that work. 
We think that we have quoted enough to exhibit Guericke as 
anything but an illiberal and narrow-minded sectarian. — One 
other fact, however, we must here notice: if is not true, as 
has been so often charged, that Guerick belongs to the ex- 
treme Lutheran party. On the contrary, he is even now bit- 
terly denounced by some of the organs of that party in Prus- 
sia, as may be seen by a reference tothe last No. (1V, pp. 766- 
771) of the “ Zeitschrift fiir Lath. Kirche u. Theol.” Against 
the extravagances and ultraisms of that patty, especially its 
hierarchial tendencies, he protests in the plainest and strongest 
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language. For this he has been threatened with something 
like excommunication! The article to which we refer con- 
cludes with the following rather severe, though well-merited 
rebuke ef this presumptuous intolerance: “The Lutheran 
church is greater than a priestly conventicle of Lutheran no- 
vices; greater and wider spread than the Prussian horizon 
even. A Lutheran faction (ecclesiola) that hedges itself in so 
narrowly, and is so fundamentally narrow-minded, as not to 
have room, full room, for the theological teachings and services 
of one who with an overflowing heart acknowledges himself a 
child ef this great mother church, and is unequivocally known 
as such to the whele world, such a body—we are bold enough 
in our folly to say it — has passed sentence upon itself before 
the present and to all future time.” 

We have room for but a few words more upon the work of 
which the title heads this article. It is, as it professes to be, a 
manual for the subject of which it treats, presenting the re- 
sults of existing investigations on the clearest and most com- 
prehensive manner. Its reference to the original sources are 
sufficiently copious, perhaps even more so than is necessary, 
the principal paseages being generally quoted at length. We 
know of no corresponding work in English, Bingham’s “ An- 
tiquities” being rather a collection of materials than a system- 
atic work. In German, Augusti, Rheinwald and Béhmer have 
all labored successfully in this field and made most valuable 
additions to it. To all of these Guericke freely acknowledges 
his obligations, and modestly observes, that this work of his 
‘may bear the same relation to a more comprehensive one, that 
his church history does to the works of Neander and Gieseler.’ 
To the student of theology the subjects here discussed are of 
the highest importance. After a highly interesting and valua- 
ble Introduction, the work is divided into two parts. I. Ar- 
chaeology of the social relations of the church, and I]. The 
Archaeology of church worship. Under the former are dis- 
cussed, 1) Church-members; 2) Congregations and constitu- 
tion of the church; 3) Church officers; 4) Church commu- 
nion as manifested externally. Under the second division: 
1) Of sacred places; 2) of church festivals; 3) of churchly 
acts (worship in a more restricted sense) ; under which is em- 
braced public worship in general, singing, reading of the Scrip- 
tures, preaching, baptism, the Lord’s Supper, marriage and 
burial. — One of the most interesting and valuable sections is 
that upon the “Development of the episcopal office.” ‘The 
position which he here takes may be understood from the in- 
troductory paragraphs, which are as follows : 
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“An essential change of the original constitution of the 
church in its collective capacity was produced by the develop- 
ment of the episcopate, properly so called, and the establish- 
ment of the superiority of the bishops over the presbyters. 

In the Apostolic age there had, undoubtedly, been presby- 
ters or bishops; but during the lifetime of the Apostles these 
were not bishops in the later meaning of the term, but bishops 
i. e. presbyters. What in later times devolved upon the bishops 
was, in the time of the Apostles, performed by the Apostles 
and those to whom they delegated their power. Among the 
Apostles also, perhaps James alone occupied at Jerusalem a 
position which, taking into consideration the peculiar circum- 
stances of the church at Jerusalem, can be considered as fully 
parallel with that of the bishops, properly so called, in later 
times. Consequently, the peculiarity of the episcopacy, that 
is, the superiority of the bishops to the presbyters, as an insti- 
tution of the church in general, undoubtedly first made its 
appearance subsequently to the Apostolic age properly so called. 
The question is, how this was brought about.” pp. 35, 36. 

This question he proceeds to answer, in opposition to Rothe 
and high churchmen generally, in a manner which, however 
clear and simple, will be satisfactory to neither extreme in the 
controversy upen church government which has now so long 
agitated the church. But we have no doubt that a translation 
of this, as well as of the work generally, would be highly ac- 
ceptable to a large class of theological students. 


ARTICLE IX. 
LITERAY INTELLIGENCE.—GERMANY. 


Dr. Fr. Zanke commenced on the Ist of October last, a new weekly paper 
at Leipzig, under the title of “Literarisches Centralblatt fiir Deutschland.” 
Its object, as we learn from the first No. with which the politeness of Mr. 
R. Garrigue has supplied us, is “to furnish a full and speedy review of all 
departments of German literature. To effect this, every book that appears in 
Germany, as well as German works published abroad but incorporated in our 
book-trade, will be noticed bibliographically with all possible accuracy, and 
their price stated; of all the more important scientific publications a con- 
densed statement of contents will be given, and explanatory notices and 
brief information will be furnished of all more important works, the con- 
tents and object of which are not sufficiently clear from their title.” We are 
favorably impressed by this No., although it necessarily has, as the Editor 
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confesses, much of the imperfection that may be expected to adhere to a pa- 
per so recently started. It is in quarto form of eight pages, and contains 
notices of nearly seventy different works arranged under the appropriate 
headings. The Editor’s condensed statement of the design and contents, 
and mode in which subjects are treated, is very clear and satisfactory. Such 
a work as this, in connection with Rudelbach and Guericke’s bibliographical 
notices will keep the theologian, at least, pretty well informed of what is 
transpiring in the literary world.—We learn from this, that Prof. H. Ewald 
has just published his views of the Gospels under the title: Die drei ersten 
Evangelien ubersetzt und erklart. (Gottingen. Dietrich. 1850. XIX, 368 
pp. 8vo. 1 Thalr. 225 sgr.) It is, of course, deeply rationalistic, his object 
being to separate what he calls the primitive gospels (Urevangelien), from 
supposed additions of a later date! Ewald is a great philologist, but a much 
better politician than he is a theologian, which must be the only excuse that 
can be offered for his introducing into this work “sharp criticisms on the 
politics of the day and of Prussia especially !” — The following show the 
tendency of existing religious movements: “Entwurf einer Verfassungs- 
Urkunde fur die evangelisch Lutherische Kirche des Herzogthums Braun- 
schweig. Nebst Anlagen.” (Braunschweig, 1850. X, 125 pp. 9 sgr.)— 
“Die Symbolische Grundlage der evangelischen Kirchenlehre, oder die ein- 
und zwanzig Lehrartikel der Augsburgischen Confession. Deutsch und La- 
teinisch. 2te durch einen Anhang vermehrte Ausg. (Berlin, 1850. 32 pp- 
8vo. 4sgr.) This edition of the A. C. is superintended by Dr. Twesten. 
M. A. Stern is said to have made a valuable contribution to the decyphering 
of the cuneiform inscriptions in his work entitled: ‘Die drite Gattung der 
aehamenischen Keilinschriften erklart, von M. A. Stern. Mit einer Stein- 
druck Tafel.” (XII, 236 pp. gr. 8vo. 1 Thalr. 10 sgr.) Prof. Nagelbach 
is bringing ont a second edition of his observations upon Homer’s Iliad, 
(“Anmerkungen zur Ilias,” Buch JI, Il, 1—483. III.) 1 Thalr. 15 sgr. 
G. Parthey publishes a new edition of Plutarch’s Isis and Osiris (Plutarch 
iubersest Isis u. Osiris nach neuverglichenen Handschriften, mit Ueberse- 
tzung und Erlauterungen.) XX, 308 pp. gr. 8vo. 2 Thalr. 


The ninth volume of Dr. Ritter’s History of Philosophy, (Geschicte der 
Philosophie,) being the commencement of his history of modern philosophy, 
has made its appearance. It embraces the 15th, 16th and part of the 17th 
century, including the revival of learning, and the elements of that wonder- 
ful mental commotion, out of which modern Philosophy has grown. This 
part of Ritter’s great work is also printed separately under the title, “Ge- 
schicte der neueren Philosophie, Ister Band. Preis 3 Thalr. 10 sgr.” 


Studien u. Kritiken. The fourth No. of this review for 1850 contains the 
following articles: I. Essays: 1) Sach uber die Behandlung der Lehre 
von der gottlichen Dreieinigkeit in der Predigt; 2) Grimm, Die Echtheit 
der Briefe an die Thessalonicher. II]. THovGuHts Anp OsBsERVATIONS : 
1) Hauff, uber einige Stellen von Ps. 119, Ps. 62,3 u. Ies. 64, 8. 2) Béh- 
mer, Das Fusswaschen Christi, nach seiner sacramentlichen Wiurde darge- 
stellt. IfI. Reviews: 1) Gobel, Geschicte des christlichen Lebens in der 
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rheinish-westphalishen Kirche, rec. von Wachter. 2) Schmidt, histoire et 
doctrine de la secte des Cathares ou Albigens. Monastier, histoire etc. 
Herzog, de origine ete. rec. von Hahn. IV. Eccrestasticat: Gutachten 
der theol. Facultat der Universitat Heidelberg tiber den der evangelischen 
Kirche der Rheinpfalz vorgelegten Verfassungs-Entwurf. Mit einem Vor 
wort von D. C. Ullmann. This last article, from the pen of Ullmann, 
throws great light upon the present state of religious affairs in Germany. 


Zeitschrift fir die gesammte lutherische Theologie und Kirche.—Viertes 
Quartalheft, 1850. The contents promise more than usual interest, and are 
as follows: 1) Delifzsch, wher die beiden Geschlechts-Register Jesu Christi, 
zunachst das bei Matt. 2) L. Kénnémann, Die Versuchungsgeschichte des 
Herrn, Matt. 4,1—11. 3) J. C. Rodatz, zur endlichen Verstandigung uber 
die Einsetzungsworte des heiligen Abendmahls. 4) K. Strédel, Aphoristi- 
sche Bemerkungen zu der vorsteh. Abh. v. Rodatz. 5) Bibliographie der 
neuesten theol. Litteratur. 6) Dringliche Frage an die Kirche dieser Zeit 
von G.[uericke?] 7) Guericke, Abgenothigter Widerruf oder Wiederruf. 
We regret to learn from this last article that Guericke’s earnest warnings 
against the hierarchical and Romanizing tendencies of the so-called old Lu- 
therans of Prussia, instead of leading them to retrace their steps where they 
have departed from the true principles of the church, have only exited their 
anger and led them to denounce him in the bitterest terms. We are also sor- 
ry to learn that the non-appearance of the continuation of Rudelbach’s mas- 
terly articles on “State Christianity and religious freedom” is owing to the 
illness of the author, whom we heartily wish a speedy recovery and long- 
continued strength to serve the church. Rudelbach’s efforts in favor of re- 
ligious freedom and the separation of the church from the bondage of the 
State, cannot but have a most salutary influence, and will add the gratitude of 
all liberal-minded men to that praise which his labors in her behalf have al- 
ready given him in the church. In the Bibliographical department Strdbel 
gives a very cutting notice of R. Stier’s last work (“Die Weisheit Solomonis 
in Hiskias-tagen”), and exposes the weak points in D’Aubigne’s “Reform 
and Lutheranism.” —Guericke praises without stint the second edition of 
Tischendorf’s Greek New Testament, gives a warm recommendation of De- 
litzsch’s “Zum Hause Gottes oder der Kirche. Katechismus in drei Haupt- 
stucken, and rather a favorable notice of Holzhausen’s ‘‘Protestantismus 
nach seiner geschichtlichen Entstehung, Begrundung wu. Fortbildung, Bd 
I-I1.—Rudelbach notices at considerable length a work of Jgn. Beidtel, Prof. 
of Eccles. Jurisprudence at Ollmutz, entitled “Untersuchungen uber die 
kirchlichen Zustande in den Kais. Oesterreichischen Staaten” u. s. f. (Wien 
1849), which seems to be an omen of a better state of things among Romish 
theologians, so far as religious freedom is concerned. Not only does B. as- 
sert the independence of the church of the state, but he likewise advocates 
the rights of the laity in the government of the church. ‘The clergy,” says 
he, “‘is not entitled to decide all things by itself, where the people are con 
cerned. The people, professing to be Catholics, have a rightgo desire that 
an ecclesiastical system should be recognized in the State correspondent to 
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that of the Catholic church.”—R. also devotes considerable space to a notice 
of Rennecke’s work “Uber die principielle Begriindung der Lehren von der 
Siinde, von der Person Christi, von der Erlosung und Rechfertigung,” ac- 
knowledging the great ability displayed in it, but pointing out the unsound- 
ness of many of its positions. 


ARTICLE X. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


History and Geography of the Middle Ages. For Colleges and 
Schools. (Chiefly from the French). Bu George Washington 
Greene, Author of “Life of General Greene.” “Historical Stu- 
dies,” §&c.—Part I. History. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
200 Broadway. Philadelphia: Geo. S. Appleton, 164 Ches- 
nut St., 1851. 


Tue Preface of this work opens with the following sentence: ‘*The follow- 
ing pages, as the title indicates, are chiefly taken from a popular French 
work, which has passed rapidly through several editions, and received the 
sanction of the University. It will be found to contain a clear and satisfac- 
tory exposition of the revolutions of the Middle Ages, with such general 
views of literature, society and manners, as are required to explain the pas- 
sage from ancient to modern history.”” The approbation of the University 
of Paris, bestowed upon a work of this kind, is, in itself, a sufficient recom- 
mendation. From our hasty inspection of its contents, we judge that it is 
written with a just appreciation of the importance of the subject, with a 
command of abundant materials, with sound discrimination, well-considered 
method, and decided ability for condensed historic narrative. We have often 
lamented the extent to which the study of history is neglected in schools and 
colleges, and we therefore gratefully welcome the appearance of text-books 
like the present, as auguries of a better state of things. The want of neces- 
sary helps can, at all events, be no longer plead in excuse of ignorance and 
neglect. 


Notes on the Parables of our Lord. By Richard Chevenix Trench, 
M. A., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London ; Author 
of “Notes on the Miracles of our Lord.” &c. §c. Second Amer- 
ican from the last English Edition. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company, 200 Broadway. Philadelphia : Geo. 8. Appleton, 
164 Chestnut St. 1850. 

WE noticed very fully, in a former number, the work by the same author, 

“on the Miracles of our Lord,” and we are prepared to speak of this in the 

same strain of commendation as of the other. We decidedly reckou the the- 

ological works of Trench among the best that issue from the English press 
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In the present, as in the former volume, we have an introductory essay : that 
in the vol. before us is divided into four chapters: I., On the Definition of a 
Parable: II., On Teaching by Parables: I[I., On the Interpretation of Par- 
ables: IV., On other Parables besides those in the Scriptures. The parables 
considered are thirty in number, so that several that are usually accounted 
parables, are omitted. This work, like the other, not only affords ample evi- 
dence of the author’s extensive and solid scholarship, of his intimacy with 
German theological literature, and with patristic lore, but exhibits very satis- 
factory results of independent thought, of careful and sound reflection.— 
Though intended for theologians and students of theology, the writings of 
Trench have a deep interest, and a fund of valuable information for the gen- 
eral reader. Truly evangelical in their character, they successfully combat 
the absurd notions of rationalists and errorists, while they fully and skilfully 
exhibit, strikingly elucidate, clearly explain, fairly expound, and earnestly 
enforce the.truth of Scripture. We recommend those two works to all, but 
especially to theological students. 


Lives of Eminent Literary and Scientific Men of America. By 
James Wynne, D. D. New York: D. Appleton & Company, 
‘No. 200 Broadway. 1850. 

Tuts is an instructive and interesting volume of more than 350 pp., contain- 
ing brief memoirs of Benjamin Franklin, Rev. Jonathan Edwards, Robert 
Fulton. Chief Justice Marshall, Dr. Rittenhouse, and Eli Whitney. It ap- 
pears to be the author’s design, rather to exhibit the intellectual development, 
to portray the literary character, to define the position and describe the influ- 
ence and achievements, in the work! of literature, or science, or both, of the 
distinguished individuals whose names have just been given, than to present 
their biographies in full and minute detail: yet even of this there is quite 
sufficient to impart a lively interest to the several sketches. The subjects 
are well selected, and the narratives are drawn up ina fair, business-like 
style, with sound discrimination and correct taste. The volume will be very 
acceptable to those who have not the means of obtaining, or the time for 
reading, more extended biographies. 

We wonder that, in a book so neatly got up, and so handsomely printed, 
such typographical errors should occur, as the following; p. 30: “Franklin 
sat up his married establishment on a very economical scale” :—p. 42., “‘ser- 
vicable,””— p. 101., “Mr. Todd, who he met at Lord” &c., and others of a 
similar character, all which should be carefully looked after in a second 
edition. 

The Gospel its own Advocate. By George Griffin, L.L. D. WN. 
York, D. Appleton & Company, 200 Broadway. Philadelphia : 
Geo. S. Appleton, 164 Chestnut St. 1850. 

We would not venture to say that this book brings forward any thing abso- 

lutely new ; but it certainly presents, in a somewhat novel and most effective 

form, the internal evidences of Christianity. The work is the production of 
an eminent jurist of the city of New York: a sober-minded, thoughtful man, 
lready well-stricken in years, but still in full possession and command of his 
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vigorous intellect. To the undertaking to place in clear, strong and striking 
light, the internal evidences of our holy religion, the author brings, with ex- 
tensive and accurate learning, all the acute sagacity, the searching shrewd- 
ness, the cautious discrimination of the practised lawyer, deeply skilled in 
estimating and sifting evidence, and in bringing all that can be honestly elic- 
ited, to bear fairly, candidly and judiciously, upon the case in hand. In the 
third chapter, the author assails and effectually confutes, ‘the primary objec- 
tion of skeptical philosophy against the Gospel’s claim to inspiration,”’ viz: 
“That God has never condescended to make a preternatural revelation of 
himself to the children of men.” The work is written in a terse style, with 
much skill in condensation, with great power of argument, and a good deal 
of originality of thought, and will do good service to young theologians: and, 
proceeding from a distinguished lawyer of decided Christian character, and 
known to be a profound as well as elegant scholar, it is well fitted, and not 
unlikely, to influence for good that class of accomplished rationalistic skep- 
tics, which is, in this country as well as elsewhere, growing daily more nu- 
merous. 


The Prelude ; or, Growth of a Poet’s Mind. An autobiographical 
Poem. By William Wordsworth. New York: D. Appleton’s 
Company. 200 Broadway. Philadelphia : Geo. S. Appleton, 164 
Chesinut St. 1860. 


We have not had time to do more than take a hasty glance at the pages of 


this beautiful volume; but, to the admirers of William Wordsworth’s poetry 
—and their number is steadily increasing—it is not necessary that we should 
recommend it. He undertakes here ‘to record, in verse, the origin and pro- 
gress of his own powers, as far as he was acquainted with them.” Begin- 
ning with childhood, and conducting the reader through the scenes and pur- 
suits of college-life with its books and its vacations, of foreign travel and a 
residence in London, the poem exhibits a mass of psychological phenomena 
and intellectual experiences and educational processes, which, interesting in 
themselves to serious and reflecting minds, derive an additional interest from 
the poatic conceptions, the graphic descriptions and spirited delineations, the 
masculine tone of thought and feeling, and the easy-flowing versification of 
the distinguished author. The paper and letter-press are beautiful, as is usu- 
ally the case with the Messrs. Apppleton. 


The Method of the Divine Government, Physical and Moral. By 
Rev. James M’Cosh. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 
No. 285, Broadway. 185). 


Here is an octavo volume of more than 500 pp., on a subject upon which 
not a few may incline to suppose that nothing new can be advanced. No- 
thing, however, could be better calculated to dispel every such prejudice, 
than an attentive perusal of the work before us. The author’s name is, as 
yet, new in the world of letters, this being his first published production ; 
but this first effort has at once placed him in the foremost rank of the writers 
of the age. The work discusses the greatest questions that can agitate the 


human soul, and employ the human mind. We deem its appearance so im- 
| 
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portant, that, if we had room, we would gladly bestow a long article upon its 
thorough reviewal ; as it is, we can only state the leading heads, under which 
the various aspects of the great theme are ventilated. The whole is divided 
into four books, as follows: Book First. General View of the Divine Gov- 
ernment as fitted to throw light on the character of God. Chap. I. Intro- 
duction: Ch. IJ. General Aspect of the Divine Government. Phenomena 
presented by the Providence of God, and the Conscience of Man, though 
generally overlooked. Chap. III. The actual World, and the view which it 
gives of its Governor. Book Second. Particular Inquiry into the Method of 
the Divine Government in the physical World. Chapt. I. General Laws. 
Chapt. II. The Providence of God. Chapt. III. Relation of the Providence 
of God to the character of Man. Book Third. Particular Inquiry into the 
Principles of the human Mind through which God governs Mankind. Chapt. 
I. Man’s original and indestructible moral nature. Chapt. IJ. Actual Moral 
State of man. Chapt. III. Other governing principles of the human mind. 
Book Fourth. Results.—The Reconciliation of God and Man. Chapt. I. 
Nature and Revealed Religion.—The Character of God. Chapt. II. Resto- 
ration of Man.—In a great number of sections under these general divisions, 
the most momentous questions, the most interesting and fruitful topics, are 
investigated and discussed in elaborate detail, with extraordinary ability, and 
with admirable clearness, A sound philosophy pervades the entire volume ; 
not the pert and flippant philosophy of modern self-sufficient speculators, but 
the sober, profound and searching philosophy of the serious thinker, whose 
mind is guided, and whose soul is thoroughly pervaded, by the glorious truths 
of God's own Revelation; and although we have not read the entire volume, 
we venture to say that the results at which the author arrives under every 
division of his treatise will be entirely satisfactory to evangelical christians 
of every name. In the VIth Section under the Chapter on “The Providence 
of God,” we have an instructive and exceedingly delightful treatise on the 
««Method of answering prayer, and furthering spiritual ends.”’ Grave and in 
some respects abstruse as the subjects here treated are, the treatise is by no 
means dry, forbidding in its method, or repulsive in its style. It is written 
with most fruitfully practical reference to man’s greatest eoncerns and duties, 
in a very attractive style, and it abounds in delightfully apt and felicitous il- 
lustrations. We are free to acknowledge, that we have never read a book in 
which such grave discussions, such elaborate and profound reasonings, are 
conducted in a manner and style so deeply interesting, nay, so positively fas- 
cinating. — It examines with great acuteness and skill sundry erroneous and 
mischievous philosophical opinions and theories, develops and discusses gen- 
eral principles with great sagacity and fidelity, and draws its deductions with 
extreme caution and candor, and in all its reasonings is characterized by a 
spirit thoroughly and highly devout. The work has already attracted much 
attention, and won warm commendation, in Europe, and we trust that it will 
find an extensive circulation in this country, not only among theologians, but 
also among general readers. We are glad to learn that the American pub- 
lishers are rapidly progressing with a second edition. 
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Christ’s Second Coming : Will it be Pre-Millennial? By 
the Rev. David Brown, A. M., St. James’ Free Church, 
Glasgow. New York: Robert Carter § Brothers. 285 
Broadway. 1851. 


Tue great question discussed in this volume is now again extensively, 
and in some quarters deeply, agitating the mind of christendom. The 
notion that the Savior will, fora thousand years, reign in visible pres- 
ence on earth, before the whole number of the saved is complete, is 
again urged with great earnestness and zeal, by many good men, and by 
some who are not, we apprehend, governed by the best motives. In 
England the estimable Bickersteth is promtnent among the advocates of 
this view, which we regard as irreconcilable with Scripture, and as in- 
volving a variety of absurdities. But as the defenders of this theory 
are numerous, and many of them highly respectable, the appearance of 
the admirable work named above has afforded us great satisfaction. It 
presents a complete and connected view of what the Scriptures say 
concerning Christ’s Second Advent, and thus, by words of highest au- 
thority, accompanied by just criticism and sound exposition, it sets the 
subject itself in its trae and proper light; it exposes and discusses, in 
a spirit of great kindliness and candor, in a gentle and respectful tone, 
the errors into which premillennialists have fallen, and completely con- 
futes them ; it detects, with much acuteness, the disadvantages under 
which they labor, and the contradictions in which they are entangled, 
and shows, by these processes, that their position is utterly untenable: 
it exhibits in full, and ventilates in extenso, the doctrines of the Bible, 
which clearly concur in demonstrating that, when Christ cometh the 
second time, in glory, it will be when the present economy shall cease, 
and hence, for the final winding up of this world’s affairs. The work 
bears unmistakable evidences of exténsive learning, of great ability, of 
a close and critical study of God’s word, and it is written with all that 
sobriety and earnestness which become the subject, and with that gen- 
erous urbanity of manner towards opponents, which we expect from 
the christian controvertist. The book is calculated to effect great good, 
and we hope, it will be extensively read. 


The Principles of Geology explained, and viewed in their 
Relations to Natural and Revealed Religion. By Rev. 
David King, LL. D. Glasgow. With Notes and an Ap- 
pendix, by John Scouler, M. D. F. L. 8S. Prof. of Nat. 
History to the Royal Society, Dublin. New York, Robert 
Carter §* Brothers. 286 Broadway. 1851. 

We have very attentively read this volume, and the perusal has afford- 

ed us the highest gratification. Designed for general readers, and more 

especially for young people, it is entirely popular in its character and 
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style; more so, decidedly, than the more elaborate and very excellent 
work of Dr. John Pye Smith. It presents a succinct view of the prin- 
ciples of modern geology, sufficiently complete for the purpose more 
immediately in hand, which is, to exhibit the religious tendency of geo- 
logy. ‘The relations of the science to Natural and Revealed Religion 
are set forth and discussed with great candor and ability; its decided 
tendency, not only to uphold and invigorate the principles of what is 
termed natural religion, but to confirm and establish the impregnable 
veracity of the Scriptures, is made clearly and triumphantly manifest ; 
and “the Development-Theory,” that sorry bantling of the author of 
the “‘Vestiges of Creation,” of Wislicenius and other deluded theorists, 
is most thoroughly and irretrievably demolished. The work is charac- 
terized throughout by clear intelligence, sound argument, fervent piety, 
and a sincere desire to instruct and benefit both young and old: itis an 
admirable book, and no well educated family should be without it. 


A Copious and Critical Latin-English Lexion, founded on 
the larger Latin-German Lexicon of Dr. William Freund: 
with Additions and Corrections from the Lexicons of Ges- 
ner, Fucciolati, Scheller, Georges, etc. By E. A. An- 
drews, LL. D. New York: Harper § Brothers, Pub- 
lishers, 82 Cliff St. 1851. 

Leveretr’s was the first Latin-English Lexicon which, to any satis- 

factory degree, provided for the wants of students who aimed ata 

thorough acquaintance with the noble language of the ancient mistress 
of the world. It is a modified translation of Scheller’s Latin-German 

Lexicon, which was, fora long time, the Lexicon of the Schools, But 

from the progress of philological criticism in Germany, Greek ana 

Latin Lexicography has gained new vantage ground, and derived in- 

valuable improvements ; and in that land of profound scholars, Passow 

and Freund, the former in Greek, the latter ia Latin, have produced 
works which have superseded those of their predecessors. The enter- 
prising publishers named above, have already brough: out an improved 
edition of Liddell and Scott’s translation of Passow’s Greek Lexicon, 
and we have now before us their most recent publication of this kind, 
the entire title of which is placed at the head of this notice. The work 
is substantially a translation of Dr. Freand’s large Lexicon, differing 
from the original chiefly in the condensation of examples given from 
classical authors, and “by the insertion of such words as had been ac- 
cidentally omitted, together with many proper names of persons and 
places found in the best authors, and numerous translations of difficult 
phrases occurring in the course of the work.” The attentive student 
will find these additions more numerous than might be expected ; and 
even yet there is room for many more corrections and additions. To 
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those who are acquainted with the state of classical learning in Ger- 
many, any recommendation from us of the work before us will be quite 
unnecessary. Dr. Freund’s Lexicon is well known to be the greatest 
work of the kind ever published, in various respects, in its compass, in 
its thoroughly philosophical method and arrangement, especially in the 
genetic or historical development of words, vastly in advance of all 
that preceded it. And as the present publication gives us the substance 
of this great work, with not a few important additions, omitting from 
the examples cited those clauses only which have no necessary connex- 
ion with the special purpose for which they are quoted, we have given 
it the highest praise that can be bestowed. The American editor has 
long enjoyed a distinguished reputation for classical learning, and the 
work of translation has been done by men in whose scholarship we 
have the utmost confidence.—Paper and typography are beautiful, and 
by the peculiar type in which the words to be defined are severally 
printed, the eye of the student is greatly aided, and the labor of research 
dimished. The work cannot fail to take the place of all others in our 
academies and colleges, and will be a welcome acquisition to the riper 
scholar. 


The Island World of the Pacific: Being the personal Nar- 
rative and Results of Travel through the Sandwich or 
Hawaiian Islands, arid other Parts of Polynesia. By 
Rev. Henry F. Cheever, Author of “The Whale and his Cap- 
tors.’ With Engravings. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 82 Cliff St. 1851. ° 


WE have read this volume with deep interest. It is by no means designed 


merely to supply ordinary readers with entertaining narrative, although of 


this there is no lack : it aims to exhibit briefly, and as far as known, the past 
history of the Sandwich Islands: to depict their condition at the time when 
Christianity visited them, and to place before us the results effeoted through 
its introdnetion among their inhabitants, who had, through their previous in- 
tercourse with men called civilized, been degraded and demoralized to a deep 
far beneath even their wretched state during the prevalence of heathenism. 
The author is not without apprehension that the consequence of the frightful 
extent to which licentionsness formerly prevailed, and still measurably ob 
tains, in these islands, will yet be the extinction of the aboriginal race. To 
the Christian reader the history of the Sandwich Islands is both sad and pre 
cious : — sad in its evidences of human depravity — precious in its testimony 
to the saving and sanctifying power of the Gospel; and to Christians, this 
book, written in a most earnest and Christian spirit, will be most welcome. 
We hope the book may have a wide circulation and do much good. 


Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses connected 
with the regal Succession of Great Britain. By Agnes Strick- 
land, Author of the “Lives of the Queens of England.” Vol. I. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. No. 82 Cliff St. 
1851. 


In the “Lives of the Queens of England,” the author has already given evi- 
dence of indomitable industry, of patient and extensive research, and of de- 
cided ability to make gond use of her ample materials. Her lives are written 
with minute detail of facts and circumstances, with great historical accuracy, 
with ample citations from noted authorities, and in an easy, pleasing style 
Memoirs like these, apart from their general historic interest, are adapted to 
teach and enforce various grave and important lessons ; and to those who rel 
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ish minute historic narrative, and desire acquaintance with the checkered ca- 
reer of the great and noble of this earth, long since gone to their account. 
Miss Strickland’s Volumes cannot but afford exceedingly interesting, instruc 
tive and profitable reading. 


The Bards of the Bible. By George Gilfillan. New York : Har- 
per and Brothers, 82 Cliff St. 1851. 


We know of no writer more capable than Gilfillan of entering into the 
spirit of the subject treated in this volume, and of discussing it in a form at 
once instructive and attractive. The keen insight to trace and uniold the 
characteristics and peculiar excellencies of distinguished authors, which he 
has displayed in his literary portraitures, connected as it is with great viva 

city of fancy, and deep fervor of feeling, eminently fits him for a just appre 

ciation, and a lively, impressive exhibition, of the character and beauties of 
the poetic element, so largely diffused through the Sacred Volume. His live- 
liness and ardor are here awed into reverent sobriety, and chastened and sub- 
dued into humble and devout seriousness of tone, without detriment to his 
wonted vigor of thought, his splendid diction, and his copious affluence of 
illustration. After discussing the classifications of Hebrew Poetry given by 
Herder, Lowth, and Ewald, he propounds a division of his own, under the 
two general heads of Song, and Poetic Statement: and to us his arrangement, 
with its subdivisions, is more satisfactory than the multiplied refinements of 
Bishops Lowth and Jebb. The work displays a profound appreciation, and 
and an ardent admiration of the beauties of Scripture Poetry, and breathes, 
throughout, an earnest spirit, and genuine devotional feeling; and to those 
who reverence and love the Sacred Volume, it will be a welcome guide to the 
perception and due estimation of its marvellous excellencies, when consid- 
ered merely from a literary point of view, while, at the same time, it will af- 
ford them solid instruction, and true edification 


A New Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, My- 
thology, and Geography, partly based upon the Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. By Wm. Smith, 
LL. D. Editor of the Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, and of the Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. 
Revised, with numerous corrections and additions, by Charles An- 
thon. LL. D. Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in 
Columbia College. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publish- 
ers, 82 Chff St. 1851. 

Or the unspeakable importance and value of a work like this, to the student 

of the Greek and Latin Classics, there cannot be a doubt, and of the excel- 

lence of the volume here offered to the public, the names on the title-page 
are an ample guarantee. Dr. Anthon’s classical scholarship, as accurate and 
profound as it is extensive, enjoys a world-wide celebrity ; and we regard the 
fact that any work in this department of literature is edited by him, as prima 
facie evidence of its preeminent claims to generalacceptance. The correc 

tions, improvements, and additions, with which he has enriched the original 

English work, will be found both numerous and important. He says in his 

Preface: “It” (the present work) ‘is not. designed to, and, in the Editor's 

opinion, will not supersede his own ‘Classical Dictionary’ published in 1841, 

since the articles are purposely brief, and results only are stated, without the 

fulness of detail, which is desirable to the more advanced scholar and the ed- 
ucated man of leisure; but it is intended for the use of those, whose means 
will not allow a more expensive, or their scanty time the use of a more copi 
ous work.” To such the present will be a most welcome publication, an: 
they will find this American edition far superior to the English work upor 
which it is based. 
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Foreign Reminiscenses, By Henry Richard Lord Holland. Ed- 
ited by his Son. New York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 
No. 82 Cliff St. 1851. 


Tunis is a very spicy volume on the politics of Continental Europe, from the 
pen of a British nobleman, long conversant with the political world, and on 
terms of intimacy with many persons of highest rank, and with distinguished 
statesmen and revolutionary leaders of Europe. Its importance to general 
history is not, perhaps, very great; but, proceeding from one who was wuch 
and long behind the curtain which conceals from the public eye the private 
affairs of courts, diplomatists, parties and demagogues, it abounds in piquant 
anecdotes, supplies a good deal of infurmation too minute and personal for 
the pages of the general historian, and constitutes altogether a most interest- 
ing mélange. There is a good deal about Prince Talleyrand, of whose trea- 
cherous designs towards Napoleon sowe glaring instances are given, while 
his general honesty is asserted in self-contradictory terms. To Napoleon 
himself, of whom Lord Holland was a warm adinirer, falls the lion’s share of 
the «Reminiscenses, which, as respects some of the other personages intro- 
duced, savor rather strongly of the ‘‘chronique scandaleuse.” Some of the 
statements made are of very questionable authority, those, especially, which 
affect the private character of Marie Antoinette. The book is by no means 
calculated to elevate our estimate of European sovereigns, courtiers and pub- 
lic functiotaries, among whom Napoleon’s greatness looms up in colossal pro- 
portions. Considering the character and opportunities of the writer of these 
reminiscenses, they possess no sinall degree of value and interest. 


The History of the United States of America, from the Adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, to the end of the Sixteenth Con- 
gress. By Richard Hildreth. In Three Volumes. Vol. 1— 
Administration ef Washington. New York: Harper and Bro- 
thers, Publishers, 82 Cliff St. 1851. 


Tuts work forms the appropriate sequel to the three vols. from the same pen 
which have preceded it, on the Colonial and revolutionary History of the U 
States. Through his three first volumes, Mr. Hildreth has established his re- 
putation as a judicions and impartial historian. To American citizens a 
work of such ample detail on the history of this great republic must be one 
of unbounded interest. Written in a perspicuous and manly, but not often 
glowing, style, and free equally from offensive partisanship and from a feeble 
want of political character and decision, consistent with itself throughout, 
and studiously just to all, it engages at once our interest and wins onr confi- 
dence. The protracted and exciting debates on the slavery question which 
agitated Congiess and the country in 1790, are (like those on many other 
subjects) very fully reported, and have a peculiar interest in connexion with 
the stormy proceedings which have recently shaken our political edifice, and 
are by no means yet exhibiting their final phase. The work should be found 
on the shelves of every reading American, who reveres the memory of the 
great founders of our republic, and delights to trace her progress in her ca- 
reer, thus far, under the blessing of Providence, so prosperous and brilliant 
Heaven ; or, an Earnest and Scriptural Inquiry into the Abode of 
the Sainted Dead, by the Rev. H. Harbaugh, Pastor of the First 
German Reformed Church, Lancaster, Pa. Second Edition, re- 
vised and improved. 
‘Selig sind Die das Heimweh haben, denn sie sollen nach Haus kommen.’’—Sti.vuine 
A Book whose subject is deeply interesting te the Christian, written con 
amore and representing the various phases of opinion which have, from age 
to age, prevailed on its subject. On most points, we should agree with the 
iuthor, but not on all. His illustrations are sometimes quite pleasing, his cita- 
tions happy, and the practical effect of his performance must be good, to those 
who are in a position to be interested in discussions, carried on as these are 
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